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S the fuccefs of our Arms in the reduction of Canada; 

has rendered the ftate of that country, and the cir- 
cumftances of its inhabitants, peculiarly interefting to this 
country, it isno wonder if the curiofity of the Britifh Reader 
be proportionably excited, with refpeé to all fuch particulars 
as may ferve to give an idea of the importance of {fo valuable 
an acquifition. Well-timed, therefore, by its appearance at 
the prefent junture, is the tranflation of this celebrated Jour- 
nal; from whence the Englifh Reader may reafonably expect 
to gather very confiderable information, relating to matters 
with which he is at prefent unacquainted. If he has confult- 
ed, however, any of the Accounts, Defcriptions, or Hifto- 
ties of North-America, that have appeared in our language, 
fince the firft publication of this Journal, in its otiginal lan- 
guage, he will find the Authors of them amply indebted to 
the labours of Father Charlevoix: from whole. writings they 
Vor. XXIII. Ff from 
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have copied great part of what they have faid concerning this 
country and. its inhabitantss-+---—-—-~ - — eR Lat ae 


The extra€ts we have occafionally taken from fome of thefe 
performances, may have given our Readers atolerable idea of 
the cuftoms and manners of the Canadians, and American In- 
dians in general. As to the political State and commercial 
Interefts of the Colonies, with their late Situation and Cir- 
cumftances, in refpect to civil and military Government, 
a much better notion may have been acquired by feveral other 
publications than is prefented in this work: to which end, 
indeed, more particular and authentic memurials are neceflary, 
than the obfervations of an itinerant Miffionary. Nay, had 
our Journalift been ever fo well inftructed in thefe points, his 
partiality and credulity, of which he gives us feveral inftances, 
would put us on our guard in giving himcredit. If to thefe 
confiderations we add, that near forty years are elapfed fince 
M. Charlevoix’s Letters were written, in which time great 
alterations may be reafonably fuppofed to have happened in 
the fituation and interefls of an infant colony, the Reader 
will have reafon to expect mere entertainment, rather than 
ufeful inftruction, in the perufal of this Journal. The Cu- 
rious may probably find amufement in the preliminary Dif- 
courfe on the origin of the Americans; wherein are collect- 
ed, the various reafonings and conjectures of the ingenious on 
this fubjeét. As there are few of thefe conjectures, however, 
that do not appear in a great degree groundlefs and chimeri- 
cal, we fhall pafs over the whole as barely plaufible, and 
capable of affording little fatisfaction to the generality of 
Readers, 


Our Miffionary’s firft Letter is dated Rochfort, June 30th, 
1720, at which place, and about which time, he embarked 
on board an armed veflel for Quebec: where, being arrived, 
he pafles through Canada, proceeding by the way of the 
Lakes, and croffing a vaft country, inhabited by various na- 
tions of Indians, till he arrives at length on the borders of 
the Miffifippi. He defcends that river to New Orleans ; and 
embarking for Europe, arrives in old France in the beginning 


of 1723, after a variety of perilous adventures, both by fea 
and land. ) 


Of this long and dangerous voyage the Journalift: gives 2 
particular and interefting account; making the Reader ac- 
quainted with the fituation and:circumftances of the feveral 
countries through which he pafled; with the moft ftriking 
; peculiarities 
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peculiarities of the characters, cuftoms, and .manners of the 
feveral people he met with in his travels. 


Our Readers cannot expe&t us to give. a, fatisfactony ab- 
{tract of that great variety of fcenes and characters,which are 
here defcribed, or of the numerous obfervations and reflec- 
tions made in the courfe of this performance. We fhall, 
therefore, only felect a few of thofe paflages,, which have 
feldom, if ever, appeared before in our language, and which, 
at the fame time, as they contain accounts of. fome of the 
moft remarkable peculiarities relating to the Canadian and 
Indian nations, may ferve to give a fpecimen of the work, 
as well as enable the Reader to form a competent judgment 
of the difpofition and character of the Writer. 


His defcription of the Creoles, or natives of Canada, and 
their manner of living at Quebec, muft give an European no 
unfavourable opinion of the place, notwithftanding the na- 
tural rigours of the climate. 


‘ In Quebec,’ fays he, £ altho’ there are no more than five 
¢ thoufand inhabitants, there is a fele& number of the beft 
« company; among whom are held many brilliant affem- 
<« blies; and there is nothing wanting that can poffibly con- 
<« tribute to form an agreeable fociety, or enable people of all 
« ranks to pafs away their time chearfully. 


‘ They accordingly do fo, every one contributing all in his 
« power to make lite agreeable and chearful. They play at 
‘ cards, or go abroad on parties of pleafure in the fummer- 
¢ time, in calafhes of canoes, in winter, in fledges upon the 
‘ fnow, or on fKaits upon the ice. Hunting is a great exer- 
“< cife amongft them, and there are a number of Gentlemen 
¢ who have no other way of providing handfomely for their 
© fubfiftence. The current news confift of a very few arti- 
¢ cles; and thofe of Europe arrive all at once, though they 
© fupply matter of difcourfe for great part of the year. They 
¢ reafon like Politicians on what is paft, and form conjec- 
¢ tures on what is likely to happen; the fciences and fine 
© atts have alfo their part, fo that the converfation never flags 
© for want of matter. The Cariadians, that is to fay, the 
¢ Creoles of Canada, draw in with their native breath an air 
‘ of freedom, which renders them very agreeable in the com- 
‘ merce of life, and no where in the world is our language 
‘ fpoken in’ greater purity. ‘There’ isnot even the imalleit 
‘ foreign accent remarked in their*pronunciation. 


© You meet with no rich men in this country, and it is re- 
* ally great pity, every one endeavouring to put as good 2 
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* face on it-as poffible, and no body fcarce thinking of laying 
¢ up wealth. They make good cheer, provided they are alfo 
‘ able to be at the expence of fine cloaths; if not, they re- 
« trench in the article of the table, to be able to appear well 
‘ drefled. And, indeed, we muft allow, that drefs becomes 
*-our Creolians extremely well.. They are all:here of very 
« advantageous‘ftature, and both fexes have the fineft com- 
‘ plexionin the world; a gay and fprightly behaviour, with 
* great fweetnefs and noliteneis of manners, are common to’ 
‘ allof.them; and the leaft rufticity, either in language or 
* behaviour, is utterly unknown even in the remote? and 
© mof? difiant parts.’ 


Our Author goes.on to draw a parallel between the French 
and Englifl Colonifts ; and, as experience has convinced us, 
with a'good deal of truth. 


‘ The cafe is very different, as I am informed,” continues he, 
‘ with refpect to our Englifh neighbours ; and to judge of the 
two Colonies.by the way of life, behaviour, and {peech of the 
inhabitants, nobody would hefitate.to fay, that ours’ were 
the moft flourifhing. In New-England, and the other 
Provinces of the Continent of America, fubjeét to the Bri- 
tifh Empire, there prevails an opulence which they are ut- 
terly at a lofs how to ufe: and in New France, a poverty, 
hid by an air of being in eafy circumftances, which feems 
not at allftudied. Trade, and the cultivation of their planta- 
tions, ftrengthen the firft; whereas the fecond is fupported 
by the induftry of its inhabitants; and the tafte of the na- 
tion diffufes over it fomething infinitely pleafing. The 
Englith Planter amaffes wealth, and never makes any fu- 
perfluous expence: the French inhabitant again enjoys 
what he has acquired, and often makes a parade of what 
he is not pofleiied of. ‘That labours for his pofterity ; this 
again leaves his offspring involved in the fame neceffities he 
was in himfelf at his firft fetting out, and to extricate them- 
felves as they can. The Englifh Americans are averfe to 
war, becaufethey have a great deal to lofe: they take no 
care to manage the Indians, from a belief that they ftand 
inno need of them. ‘The French Youth, for very. differ- 
ent reafons, abominate the thoughts of peace, and live 
well with the natives, whofe efteem they eafily gain in 
time of war, and their friend{hip at all times.’ 
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~ The fefuit Miffionaries, for the moft'part, flip. no occa- 
fion, in their writings) to enhance the merit of their labours ; 
and fometimes, make inordinate boafts of their fuccefs,. in 
fpreading the doctrines and’ morals of anes Father 
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Charlevoix, however, altho’ he reprefents, and pethapstruly, 
the difficulties and. diftrefles:of |his brethren, ‘is honeft enough 
to confefs, their miniftty is: frequently of but little effect. 
To this purpofe, {peaking of the Tonicas, a nation of In- 
dians on the Miffifippi, he fays, they  have‘had for feveral 
years a Miffionary among them, whom they loveiand eftcem, 
and would even have chofen for their Chief, butiwho has not 
been able, notwithftanding all this, to perfuade one fingle 
perfon to embrace Chriftianity. 


He attributes, indeed, the criminal exceffes into which the 
Indian Converts too often fall, to the avarice of the Traders, 
who furnifh them with brandy. ‘Thus, {peaking of two vil- 
Jages near Montreal, he fays, * There have many brave War- 
© riors come from thefe two towns, and the terror’ which 
‘ prevailed here was admirable, till the avarice of ‘our Dealers 
‘ introduced drunkennefs among them, which has made ftill 
* greater Savages here than in the Miffions of St. Francis and 
“ Becankourt. , 


© The Miffionaries have in vain employed all their induftry 
and vigilance to put a ftop to the torrent ofthis diforder ; 
in vain have they made ufe of the aid of the fecular arm, 
threatned them with the wrath of Heaven, and made ufe of 
the moft perfuafive arguments, all has been to no purpofe, 
and even where it was impoflible not to difcover the hand 
of God. ftretched out againft the authors of this eyil, all 
have been found infufficient to bring thofe Chriftians back 
to a fenfe of their duty, who had been once blindfolded by 
the fordid and moft contemptible paffion of lucre. Even in 
the very ftreets of Montreal, are feen the moft fhocking 
{peCtacles, the never-failing effects of the drunkennefs of 
thefe Barbarians ; hufbands, wives, fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, brothers and fifters, feizing one another by the 
throats, tearing of one another by the ears, and worrying 
one another with their teeth, like fo many enraged wolves. 
The air refounding during the night with their cries and 
howlings, much more horrible than thofe with which wild 
beafts affright the woods. 
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‘ Thofe who, ,perhaps, have greateft reafon to, reproach 
themfelves with thefe horrors, are the firft to afk whether 
‘they are Chriftians, One might anfwer them, yes, they 
are Chriftians, and new Converts, who know not what 
they da; | but thofe' who, in cold blood, and with a perfect 
knowlege.of what they are about, reduce, from fordid mo- 
tives of avarice, thofe fimple people to this condition, can 
, they be imagined to have any religion atall? We certainly 
FF 3 ‘ know 
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¢ know that an Indian will give all he is worth for one glafs 
* of brandy; this is itrong temptation to our Dealers, againft 
¢ which, neither the exclamations of their Paftors, nor the 
¢ zeal and authority of the Magiftrate, nor refpect for the 
* laws, nor the feverity of the Divine juftice, nor the dread 
¢ of the judgments of the Almighty, nor the thoughts of a 
¢ Hell hereafter, of which thefe barbarians exhibit a very 
¢ ftriking picture, have been able to avail.’ 


Qur Author feems very juftly to conclude, therefore, that 
unlefs the Traders fhould be firft preached out of their ava-. 
rice, there are little hopes of preaching the Indians out of the 
vice of drunkennefs:; a circumftance that will probably ever 
oppofe the pious labours of the Miffionaries, as they appear 
to be convinced, that the love of money in the one, is as 
ftrong as that of brandy in the other. 


But tho’ our Voyager gives us one inftance of avarice, as 
being almoft infeparable from a Trader, he proceeds to men- 
tion another, of that paflion’s being thought fcandalous even 
among thieves, 


‘ Among the Hurons,’ fays he, ‘ who are much given to 
thieving, ‘and who perform it with a dexterity which would 
do honour to our moft expert pick-pockets, it was lawful, 
on difeovery of the thief, mot ‘only to take from him what 
he had ftolen, but alfo to carry off every thing in his cabin, 
and'to ftrip himfelf, his wife, and children ftark naked, with- 
out their daring to make the leaft refiftance. And further, 
in order to fhun all fuch conteftation which might arife on 
this head, certain points were agreed upon, from which 
they never deviated. For example, every thing’ found, 
were it but a moment after it was loft, belonged to the 
Finder, provided the former Proprietor had not before. re- 
claimed it; but on difcovery of the leaft difhonefty on the 
part of the former, they obliged him to make reftitytion, 
which o¢cafioned fometimes diflentions,. which were with 
difficulty putan end to: the following is an inftance of this 
fort fingular enough. 
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‘ A good old woman had for all her wordly goods, 
but one collar of Wampum, worth about ten crowns ‘of 
our money, and which fhe carried about with her every 
where in a tittle bag. One day as fhe was at work in the 
fields, fhe chanced to hang her bag on a tree; ‘another wo- 
man who perceived it, and had a defire to filch’her collar 
from her, thought the prefent a favourable occafion for {eiz- 
ing it, without being liable to“be accufed of theft: ‘fhe 
: ¢ therefore 
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therefore kept. her eye eontinpally upon its ands, in about 


the {pace of an hour br.twe,. the old woman having gone 


into, the next-field,,,dhe flies, to the. trees feizes the. bag, 
and falls a crying, hove lucky she ,had been to find fo,yalu- 
able a prize. ‘The old: woman turns immediately about, 
and fays the bag belonged, to. her, and that it,was the who 
had hung jit.on the tree, that fhe had neither loft it nor 
forgot it, and that fhe intended to, take it down,when her 
work flaould be over: her adverfary made anfwer, that we 
are not to judge the intentions; and that: having -quitted 
the field without taking down her bag, fhe was deemed in 
law to have forgot it. : of 


« After many conteftations between thefe two women, who 
never {poke fo muchas one difobliging word:the whole time, 
the affair was brought before an.Arbiter, .who,was Chief 
of the village: ‘* According to therigour,” fays he, ‘* the 
bag is the property of the Finder ; but the, circumftances 
of the thing ‘are fuch, that if this woman would ‘hot ‘be 
taxed with avarice, fhe ought to reftore-it te thé claimant, 
and be fatisfied with fome little prefent; which: the other 


“* cannot.in reafon refafe her,” . ‘Both patties acquielced in 


this judgment; and it is proper to.obferve, that the fear of 
being accufed of avarice, had. fullas.much power on the 
minds of the Indians, as the fear of punifhment could have 
had; and that thefe people are generally governed by the 
principles of honour, more than by any other motive what- 
ever.’ 


Thefe. principles of hondur, and a fenfe. of fhame; > our 


Author condemns, as arifing from-prejudice and bad inftruc- 
tion: ‘Thus, in giving an account of the manner of educat- 
ing children among the Indians, he tells us, ‘ Fathers and 


mothers neglect nothing in order to infpire their children 
with certain principles of honour, which they .preferve 
their whole lives, but which are often ill enough applied ; 
and in this confifts all the education that is given them. 
They take care always to communicate their inftrudtions 
on this head in an indireét manner. The moft common 
way is, by rehearfing to them the famous exploits of their 
anceftors or..countrymen: the youth take fire at thefe re- 


citals, and figh for an.opportunity of imitating what they 


have thus been made to admire. Sometimes, in order to 
corre&*their faults, they employ tears and entreaties, but 
never threats: thefe would make no mariner of impreffion 
on minds which have imbibed this prejudice, that no one 
whatever has a right to force them to any thing. 
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$A mother: on: feeing her:daughter behave ills -burftsinto 

6. tears; ‘and upon the: other’s:afking’ her ‘the caufe of ‘it, ‘all 
© the anfwer fhe makes is, ‘Thcu difhonoureft me. | It feldom 
¢ happens that this fort of :reproof»fails of being efficacious. 
¢ Notwithftanding, fince they havevyhad.a more frequent com- 
« merce with the French, fome of them begin to chaftife their 
¢ children ; “but this happens only among thofe that are Chrif- 
<'tians, or fuch as are fettled in the Colony. Generally the 
« greateft punifhmient which the Indians make ufe of in chaf- 
‘ tifing:their children, is by throwing a little water in their 
6. face, the children are very fenfible of this, and in general 
¢ of ‘every thing that looks like reproof, which is owing to 
€ this, that. pride is the ftrongeft paffion at this age. 


* Young girls have been known to ftrangle themfelves for 
‘ a flight. reprimand from their mothers, or for having a few 
¢ drops of water thrown in their face, warning them of what 
‘was going to happen in fuch words as thefe, * You fhall 
*¢ not have a daughter long to ufe fo.” * The greateft evil 
© in this fort of Fication is, that what they exhort young 
«people to, is not alway virtue, or that what comes near] 
‘ to the fame thing, that the ideas they give them of it, are 
* not: juft.. In fa, nothing is fo much inftilled into them, 
‘ whether by precept or example, as an implacable defire of 
* revenge. | 


¢ It would feem, Madam, that a childhood fo ill inftru@- 
* ed, fhould be followed by a very diffolute and turbulent 
€ ftate of youth; but on one hand the Indians are natural] 
* quiet and betimes mafters of themfelves, and are likewife 
¢ more under the guidance of reafon than other men; . and 
§ on the other hand, their natural difpofition, efpecially in 
* the northern ‘nations, does’ not incline them to debauche- 
* ry. “They, however, have fome ufages in which no fort 
© of regard is paid to modefty; but it appears that in this, 
* fuperitition has a much greater fhare than a depravation of 
¢ heart.” 


Itis very poffible that this fenfe of honour may be fixed on 
wrong objects, and therefore carried toexcefs, It is, never- 
thelefs, a principle, which, if well directed, we conceive ought, 
before all others, tobe inftilled.into youth. Abufe and {tripes 
will never form ingenuous minds. <A juft pride, a fenfe of 
indignity in doing or fuffering wrongs, is certainly.one of. the 
moft prevalent motives to virtue: and. we do not fcruple to 
pronounce the Jndian mode of: education worthy the imitation 
of Europeans, “ aS ; ied he 
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-On-the fame principle it ‘iss: that lin ‘givingonames to'their 
children, they-adopt thofe of ‘theirgreateft men); b which they 
do, fays our Author; not ‘witha 'view -of ‘perpetuating: thote 
names, but to-incite the perfons: on whom they ate wed, 
toimitate the! great actions of the: perfons that boreithem*. 


In treating of the religion and tradition of the I ndians, our 
Voyager gives a very extraordinary account of, their uae 
tion. in regard to dreams. 


‘. There -is.nothing im which thefe Barbarians: carry: cheir 
¢ fuperftition: to. amore extravagant length: than in what‘te- 

« gards dreams ;.. but. they vary greatly in 1 their manner of €x- 

‘ plaining themfelves on this point. . Sometimes. itis the: rea- 
‘ fonable foul which ranges abroad, whilft, the. Senfitive foul 
‘ continues to animate the body. ‘Sometimes. it is the fami- 
© liar genius, who gives falutary council with refpeét to what 
‘is going to happen. Sometimes it is a yilit made by. the 
© foul of the object of which he dreams. But in whatever 
‘ manner the dream is conceived, it is always looked upon 
€ “as a thing facred, and as the moft ordinary way, in, which 
* the Gods make known their will to men, _ 


6 Filled with this. idea, they cannot conceive’ how'we frould 
- pay. mo regard to them. . For. the moftipart they look upon 
them either as a defire of the foul infpired by fome-Genius, 
oran order from him; and.in confequenceof this principle, 
they hold it a religious duty to obey them; and an Indian 
having dreamed of having a finger cut off, had i it really cut 
off as foon as he awoke, , after having prepared himfelf for 
this important action by a feaft, Another having dreamed 
of. being prifoner, and in. the hands. of his enemies, was 
much at alofs what todo; he confulted the Jugglers, and 
“by their advice, caufed himfelf to be tied to a poft, and 
é 5 Sia in feveral parts of the body. 
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®* Similar to this opinion is that of ‘the learned and profound Mr, 
Triftram Shandy’s father, of which we have a particular account in 
two.volames of -his. treatife of Modern Philofophy, lately publifhed. 
* How many Czfars.and. Rompeys,. he would fay, by mere infpira- 
‘tion of the names, haye been rendered, worthy of them? And 
4 jaw" many, ‘would he add, | are there who might have done ex- 
“* Ceeding well in the'world, had‘not'their characters and fpirits been 
ies ‘totally deprefied ‘and Nicodemis'd into nothing.” Now, tho” Mr. 
*Shandy ‘may pretend, “for thé honour of his family, that this opinion 
wal dieshadiee produdtion ‘of his father’s penius and reflection, we 
~cannot but think tere isfome.reafon tofafpect he might have adopted 
it from the fyftems of fome of she lroquois, Algonquin, or Michil- 
Iupakinac P hiletephans. 
| ¢ There 
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‘, There are happy and unhappy dreams, .. For inftance,) to 
dream ;of feeing.a great number of elks, is, fay, they,.a 
fign of life; but to dreamof fecing bears, denotes that the 
party: is foon to die... I have already faid, that we mutt,ex- 
cept thofe times in -which they prepare, themfelves, for the 
hunting thefe animals. But in order to fhew you, Madam, 
to what a length thefe Barbarians carry their extravagance 
with regard todreams, I will relate to you a fact attefted by 
two irreproachable perfons who were eye-witnefles to it. 


© “Two Miffionaries were travelling in the company of fome 
Indians, and one night as their Guides were in a profound 
fleep, one of them awaked fuddenly quite out of breath, 
making efforts to cry out, and beating himfelf; as if he had 
been poflefled with fome devil. The noife he made foon 
waked every body: they at firft thought the man mad; 
they feized him, and tried every means to bring him to 
himfelf, but all to no purpofe: his fury continued to in- 
creafe, and as they were no longer able to hold him, they 
hid all the arms for fear of the worft. Some of them after- 
wards bethought themfelves of preparing for him a beve- 
rage made of certain herbs of great virtue: but when they 


were leaft aware, the Patient leaped into the river. 


© He was immediately drawn out; and though he confeffed 
he was cold, he refufed to come near a good fire that had 
been juft lighted: he fat down at the foot of atree$ and 
as he appeared more compofed, they brought’ him ‘the 
draught they had prepared forhim. Itisto this, child, faid 
he, you muft give it, pointing to a bear’s fkin ftuffed with 
firaw: he was obeyed, and the whole of the beverage was 
poured down the throat of the animal. They then afked 
what had been the matter with him? I dreamed, faid he, 
that a racoon had got into my belly. They all burft ‘out 
a laughing; but there was a neceffity of curing his diftem- 
pered imagination, which was done in this manner. 


* They all fell to counterfeit the madman, ¢rying with all 
their might, that they had animals in their beliies ; but 
added, that they were unwilling to throw themfelves into 
the river in order to diflodge them, on account of the cold ; 
and that they thought fweating a much ‘better way. Our 
Hypocondriac found this propofal excellent: a ftove was 
immediately ereéted, into which they all entered with loud 
cries, every one endeavouring to counterfeit the cry of the 
animal he pretended to. have in his belly, one.a goofe,an- 
other.a duck, a third a buftard, anda fourth a frog; the 
Dreamer alfo counterfeited the cry of awracoon. But what 
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is really ridiculous is, that all the reft beat meafure, ftrik- 
ing with all their might upon his fhoulders, with defign'to 
fatigue him, and caufe him to fall afleep. ‘To any/other 
than an Indian, he had what was {ufficient to hinder him 
from clofing his eyes for feveral days ; they however fuc- 
ceeded in what they intended.’ “The Patient flept'lohe, and 
at’ his waking found himfelf perfeétly cured, ' being neither 
fenfible of the {weating, which muft have exhaufted him, 
nor of the blows and bruifes which he had received, ‘and 
having loft the remembrance even of the very dream-which 
had coft him fo dear. 


‘ But it is not only he who dreams that is to fatisfy the 
obligations he believes he is laid under by the dream; it 
would be.a crime in any perfon to refufe him what_he has 
defired in his dream ; and you may very well judge, Ma- 
dam, with what confequences this is likely to be attended. 
But as the Indians are not much governed by felf-intereft, 
this principle is attended with lefs abufe than it would be 
any where elfe; and_befides, every one may ufe it in his 


turn. If the thing defired ap 1 > to be of fuch a nature 


as not to be'capable of being furnifhed by a private perfon, 
the public take the obligation’ of it upon themfelves, and 
even fhould they be obliged to go in queft of it five bun- 
dred leagues, it muft be found, coft what it will; and when 
it has once been obtained, it is inconceivable with what 
care it is preferved. If it happen to be any inanimate 
thing, they are more at eafe; but if an animal, its death 
occafions a furprizing anxiety. 


* The affair becomes ftill more ferious, fhould any one 
take it into his head to dream that he cuts the throat of an- 
other, for he will certainly accomplifh it if he can; but 
woe to him, in his turn, fhould a third perfon dream that 
he revengés the dead. They may, however, eafily: extri- 
cate themfelves from fuch difficulties, provided they have 
prefence of mind immediately to oppofe to fuch a dream 
another which contradi@s it. ‘1 plainly fee,” fays. the 


‘ firft Dreamer, in that cafe, ‘* that your {pirit is fhronger 
‘‘ than mine, fo,let us mention jt no, more.” ‘ They. are 


not all, however, fo eafily brought to relinquifh their pur- 
pofe ;. but there are few who may not be fatisfied, or, in 
other words, have their Genius appeafed by fome. fmall 
prefent.’ | | . 


We cannot pretend to determine whether the dream above 


fpoken of, was really the dream of an Indian, or only of the 
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Miffion ties: certain, however, it.is, the,Miffionaries can 
dream fometimes as ridi¢loufly as any Indian. of them all: 
of which we have not a few inftances in this work. We 
fhall quote only one or two. ut tsfinbs? 


¢ It is certain,’ fays our Author, {peaking of fome medical 


jugglers, that cured their Patients by the heat of ftoves, 


ee ee aa 
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thatitheir Jugglers are too often true in'their predictions, 
to fuffer us.to believe that they divine at.random, and that 
there.pafs on thofe occafions things which it 1s almoft im- 


poffible to account for, in any natural way. And even the 
very pofts with which thefe ftoves were fupported, have 
been feen to bend to the earth, whilft the Juggler remained 
motionlefs and without touching them, and -whil{t he fweat- 
ed and foretold what was to happen. “The letters of the 
ancient Miffionaries are filled with faéts which leave no 
room to doubt, that thefe Seducers have a real compact 
with the Father of deceit and lies. Several. Frenchnien 
have told me the fame thing, I fhall only quote one paflage 
which I have from the fountain-head. : 


¢ You have feen at Paris Madame de-Marfon, and fhe is 
ftill there ; now this is what the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
her fon-in-law, and our prefent Governor, told me this 
winter, and which he had from this Lady, who is far from 
being a perfon of a weak mind. She was one day very un- 
eafy about M. de Marfon, her hufband, who commanded 
at that time in a poft in Acadia; he was ftill abfent, tho’ 
the time he had fixed for his return was already paft. An 
Indian woman feeing Madame de Marfon uneafy, afked 
hef' the reafon of it; arid having learned it, told her, after 
mufing fome time on it, not to vex herfelf, that her huf- 
band would return fuch a day at fuch an hour, naming both, 


witha grey hat on hishead. As fhe perceived the Lady 


gave no-credit to her-predi€tion, fhe returned to her, at the 
day and hour fhe had affigned, and afked her, whether fhe 
would not-come to fee her hufband arrive, and preffed her 
fo ftrongly to follow her, that at laft fhe led her to the bank 
of the river. ‘They had fearce arrived there, when Monf. 
de Marfon appeared in a canoe, with a. grey hat. on his: 
head ;' and-being told what had paffed, aitired them, that 
he was utterly at a lofs to conceive which way. the Indian. 
woman could know.the day and hour of his arrival. - 


© This example, Madam, -with many‘others which I know, 


¢.and which are no lefs certain, prove, that the Devil is fome- 
+ times concerned in: the. magic of the Indians 5. but: it-be- 
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cr 


© longs only, fay they, ‘to the Jug lers make the evoca- 
‘ tions, when the bulinefs is of ‘public concern.” * 


a | 


A fimilar inftance of this Father's credulity, we’ fball add, 
in the following ftery of an Indian Chief, by whom he was 
entertained at Pimiteouy. 


« The image of the Virgin which this Indian carried about 
with him, having fallen into his hands, I know not how, 
he was curious to know what it reprefented: he ‘was told, 
that it was the mother of ‘God, ‘and that the child fhe held 
in her arms was! God himfelf,' who had made himfelf man 
for the falvation of ‘the human fpecies.''’ The myftery of this 
ineffable incarnation was explained’to him in a few words, 
and he was further’told, ‘that in all dangers the Chriftians 
conftantly addreffed' themfelves to this holy Mother, who 
feldom failed to'extricate them. The Indian lifteried to'this 
difcourfe with a great deal of attention, and fometime’ af- 
terwatds being hunting by himfelf inthe woods, an Outa- 
gami, who had been lying in ambufh, came upon him’ juft 
as he had difcharged his piece, and levelled it at his head. 
Thea recolleéting what he had been told about the Mother 


deavouring to difcharge his piece, it mifled fire. He cocked 
it a fecond time; but the fame thing happened five. times 
running. In. the. meantime, the Llinois having, loaded 
his piece, levelled it in his turn at. the head of his.enemy, 
pe er to furrender than to fuffer himfelf te be 

. ¢e this adventure, the Illinois Chief will 
never ftir out of the village without carrying his fafeguard 
with him, by means of which he believes himfelf invulner- 
able. If this faét be true, there is good reafon to believe, 
that it has only been; thro’ the neglect. of the Miffionary 
that he has not as.yet. become a Chriftian, and-that the 
Mother of God having thus preferved him from a temporal 
death, will likewife procure him the grace of a fincere con- 
verfion.’ Ae : 
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An infant, belonging to this Chief, being at the point of 
death, was brought in the Nurfe’s arms to our good Father, 
to be chriftened before it expired. On which he makes the 
following refieGtion, addreffed to his Patronefs. ‘ Should 
‘ my voyage in every other refpeét be entirely fruitlefs, Lown 
‘ to. you, Madam, I fhould not-regret all the danger and fa- 
‘ tigue I have’undergone, -fince; in all probability, had I not 
* been at Pimiteouy, 'this,child would never have entered nip 

‘t 


of God, heinvoked her protection, and the Outagami en-’ 
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¢ the-kingdom of Heaven, where I make no doubt but. it 
‘ will foon bes’ — | 


From thefe and feveral other paffages in this work,’ we 
cannot help.being doubtful what degree of credit we ought 
to give to many of his relations, and particularly to that’ of 
the Natchez, a very extraordinary people, bordering on the 
Miffifrppi, of whom he gives, whether fabulous or not, an 
entertaining account. 


This Writer takes occafion, notwithftanding, exprefsly to 
cenfure La Hontan for having advanced fome falfehoods, to 
the difparagement of the Canadian Ladies; and hints at 
other falfe reprefentations that have been made of the charac- 
ters and religious fentiments of the Indians. But, if we con- 
fider the different fentiments of both thefe Writers, that one 
was.a fceptical Layman, and the other a credulous Ecclefia- 
ftic, we fhall not wonder that prejudice fometimes prevailed, 
or that they faw things through different mediums.. We 


fhould certainly make fome allowances alfo for the travelling 
character of both. 


Having extended this article to a confiderable length, we 
muit here difmifs both the Author and his performance. — As 
to the Franflation, it betrays, by numerous Scotticifms and _ 
mifinterpretations, the hand of a North-Briton, too little 
acquainted with the French and Englifh languages, to read 


or write either with propriety. K. 





London and its Environs deferibed. Containing an Account of 
whatever is mafi remarkable for Grandeur, Elegance, Curia- 
fityy or. Ufe, in the City and in the Country twenty Miles round 
it. Comprehending alfa whatever ts moft material in the Hiflory - 
and Antiquities of this great Metropolis. Decorated and Mluf- 
trated with a great Number of Views in Perfpetiive, engraved 
from original Drawings taken on Purpofe for this Work. Tea- 

* gether with a Plan of London, a lV of the Environs, and 
feveral other nfeful Cuts. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 11. 105. 
bound. Dodiley. fe: 


YVHTS work is a Compilation from Maitland, Stow, 
_§  Chamberlayn, and others, who have already defcribed 
the feveral particulars of which it propofes to treat; together 
with forme: originaf articles; ‘which the Compilers have added. 
Thefe materials are thrown, like an Index or Dictionary, into 
the 
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the order of the Alphabet ; and decorated with fevetal pretty 
little pictures. But this method of arranging detached deftrip- 
tions, though they ,well. enough ferve the purpofe of:.a cafual 
confultation of the-beok. for. particular articles, «is, however, 
very unfit to. give a Stranger a general idea of London, a par- 
ticular notion. of its. feveral parts, and a connected, view of 
the country which;enyironsit. 


As this work contains an account of the various corporate 
Companies, and public fpirited Societies, at prefent fubfifting 
in our juftly famous Metropolis, it may not be impertinent 
to our Readers, nor injuftice to the book, if we ‘tranfcribe 
the account we there find of the Affociation for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce: which at 
the fame time that it conveys a fpecimen of the performance, 
will afford our remote Readers a tolerable idea of the rife and 
progrefs of this patriotic fcheme, to allure the Ingenious by 
prefent encouragement, to an exertion of their faculties, 
which will, inthe end, amply reward themfelves, and honour 
their country. 


© Society for the Encouragement of Ants, MANUFACTURES, 
and COMMERCE. ‘The public fpirit of this age is, per- 
haps, in no inftance more remarkably fhewn, than in the 
flourifhing condition of this valuable Society, whofe fole 
obje& is the improvement of the polite and commercial 
arts, in all their various branches, by exciting induftry and 
emulation amongft all who can be moved either by hono- 
rary or pecuniary rewards. It was fet on foot by Lord 
Folkftone, Lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and feven or eight 
private Gentlemen, who were brought together by the un- 
wearied pains of Mr. William Shipley, a perfon little 
known, who had long laboured to reduce into practice a 
fclreme he had projected for this purpofe. ‘Their firft meet- 
ing was at Rathmill’s coffee-houfe, March 22d, 1754, 
when thofe noble Lords approved and patronized the un- 
dertaking. At theirnext meeting they determined to make 
a beginning, by propofing rewards for the difcovery of Co- 
balt, for the encouragement of boys and girls in the art of 
drawing, (thereby to improve manufactures in tafte and 
elegance), and for the planting of madder ‘in this king- 
dom. And now money being wanted, a Meta ie 2 fub- 
{cription was begun, to which the two Noblemen before 
named,. did not only generoufly contribute much more than 
they would let appear, but engaged moreover to make good 
the deficiencies at the end of the veat: a sie they moft 
* honourably 
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hhondunably fulfilled. Soon. after this,,a-plan.-was.drawn 
uprby. one of the. Members {Mr. Baker) -for. forming,. re- 
gulatings, and. governing, the. Society. which being printed 
and. diiperfed, the great utility of fuch a Society-became.fo 
welkandetitood,.that. immediately feveral Noblemen and 
‘Gentlemen offered themfelves.2s Members ; and ever fince 
that itime-its mcreafe has been fo extraordinary, that. itcon- 
fifts,at prefent of above a thoufand. Members, many. of 
‘whom. are.of the greateft quality and.fortune: and it can 
now-afford,.to,offer .premiums to the amount of near. two 
thoufand,pounds, perannum, 


© The Officers of this Society are, aPrefident, ‘eight Vice- 
-Pretidents, a-Regifter,.and.a Secretary; and thefe are to 
-be-cholen by. ballot: annually, on the firft Tuefday in March. 
Every perfon defiring to be a Member.of. this Society, .muft 
be propofed by fome Member ‘of the fame at: one of their 
uneetings, by delivering in the name, addition, and place 
-of abode.of fuch. perfon, figned by himfelf;..which: mutt 
be read. by the Secretary, and ballotted for at the next meet- 
ing; and if two thirds of the Members then_,prefent,are 
fox admitting {uch perfon, he fhall be deemed a perpetual 
Member on payment of twenty guineas, or a fubfcribing 
Meraber,on payment of any fum not lefs than, two.guineas, 


and. continuing fuch payment annually: but tho’ two gui- 


neas a year is the moft cammon fub{cription, all the Mem- 
bers that are Noblemen, and even fome Gentlemen, fub- 
fcribe five guineas, and feveral others four or three. There: 
are alfo Ladies that are Subfcribers; eminent Foreigners 
are likewife, admitted to be honorary Members, At firit 
they had a Treafurer, -but now their money is placed in the 
Bank of England, in the names of the Prefident and Vice- 
Prefidents, three whereof are empowered to draw any fum 
the Society fhall order to be paid. And the accounts of the 
receipts and payments are conftantly examined and balanced 
on the laft day of every month, by a Committee appointed 


for that purpofe. Their proceedings are regulated by a 


body of rules and orders eftablifhed by the’ whole Society; 
and printed for the ufe of the Members. ‘Al! queftions and 
debates are determined by holding up of hands, or by bal- 
lot-if required ; and no matter’can be confirmed without 
the aflent of a majority at two meetings. ‘They invite all 
the world to propote fubje&ts for encouragement, and what- 
ever is deemed deferving attention, is referred to the confi- 
deration of a Committee, «which, after due enquiry and de- 
liberation, make their report to the whole Society, where 
a 
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it is approved,” rejected, or-altered. -A-liftis iprinted and 

y yeat,-of the matters for which'they propofe 
to give premiums 3" which’ premiums ‘are either {ums of ‘mo- 
ney, and thofefometimes very confiderable ones; or the So- 


“ciety’s' medal in gold“ or filver, “which ‘confider as the 


greateft honour they can beftow. ~All poffible care is taken 
to prevent partiality ‘in the diftribution of their premiums, 
by defiring the Claimants fates may be concealed, and b 
appointing Committeés,- (who when they find occafion call 
to their affiftance the moft fkilful Artifts) forjthe ftri&t exa- 
mination of the real merit of all matters and things brought 
before, them, in confequence of their premiums, 


‘ The Society’s Office is oppofite to Beauford Buildings in 
the Strand: their meetings are every Wednefday evening 
at fix o’clock, from the fecond Wednefday in November, 
to the laft Wednefday in May; and at othef tintes on the 


“firft and third Wednefday of every month. ‘They are’ex- 


ceedingly well: attended, and it is pleafing to behold with 
how laudable a zeal every one endeavours to promote the 
public’ good, by encouraging whatever may improve the 
arts and manufactures, or increafe the commerce of this 
kingdom and’ its Colonies. They are not incorporated, 
nor feem much to want a Charter, as their bufinefs can be 
catried*on very well without one, and the expence would 
be too confiderable ; but it is hoped their generous difinter- 
éfted intentions, and their extenfive views to promote the 
‘trade, the riches, and honour of their country, will in 
time recommend them to partake the royal bounty, and 
that they will long continue to prove themfelves to be, 
what they are at prefent, as refpectable and ufeful a Society 
as ever were eftablifhed in‘any nation.’ ) 


And here we,cannot but continue the thought, by remark- 


ing it as a good prefage of future happinefs to a countrys 
when thofe in it, who enjoy fuch ample portions of the com- 
forts of life, make fo laudable an application of their wealth : 
which wecan hardly regret, or look upon as collected to a bad 
purpofe, when made. the means of influencing the many, 
from whence it originally {prings, to.an induftrious exercife 
of their nobleft abilities, for the real advantage and glory of 


the nation... 
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Véttous ‘Profpeéts of Mankind, Nature, and Providence. ) aay 
ie tinued from Page. 345, and concluded. 


N our laft review of thefe Profpeéts, we took leave of our 

Author in his political capacity, «and promifed to confider 
him in the more: pleafing light of an Advocate for the wifdom 
and juftice of Providence. It is with pleafure that we re- 
furne our confideration of thefe Effays, which difplay an ami- 
ablé piety and benevolence of mind. Our Author feems to. 
be perfectly acquainted with metaphyfical fubjeéts ;. but, in- 
deed, if we may be allowed the obfervation, he appears to 
have ftudied them too far, and to have committed the common 
error of ‘Metaphyficians, in making the meafure of human 
qualities the ftandard of the Divine Attributes. When we 
prefame to form hypothefes concerning the defigns of the 
Creator, orto explain his plan of operations, we grow pre- 
{umptuous and abfurd. 


‘The tafk moft fuitable to our finite capacity, is to join 
with our Author, in the fifth Profpeét, and adore the Supreme 
Being, on 4 view of the beauty, wifdom, and magnificence 
of ‘Nature. This Effay contains a pleafing rhapfody, in 
which the Writer difplays a fine glow of fentiment, and ener- | 
ey of exprefion. In expatiating on the pre-eminence of 
man over all other animals, he takes notice of the vaft dif- 
coveries' and improvements in arts and fciences, effected by 


human fagacity ; and from thence proceeds to fhew the fupe- 
riority of Philofophy. : 


« Over all thefe arts and fciences Philofophy prefides, as 
* of the higheft dignity. She judges of their different me- 
* rits and preteniions. She affigns to each of them their re- 
‘ fpeCtive provinces, and preferves her own fuperijority. Va- 
‘tious are mens difpofitions and abilities, and by their differ- 
+ ent characters, they difcover different degrees of perfection. 
* But it is by the ftudy and practice of true Philofophy that 
‘the higheft dignity of human nature is difplayed. Among 
‘all the characters of mankind, that of the Philofopher 
‘ himfelf is the moft perfect. Diftinguifhed from thofe of 
¢ an inferior kind, by clearer and more diftiné&t perceptions ; 
‘. by more comprehenfive views both of nature and art; by 
‘am rdent love and higher admiration of what is excel- 
‘ lent Way a firmer attachment to virtue, and the general 
‘ good of the world; by a lower regard for all inferior beau- 
£ ties compared with the fupreme, confifting in reétitude of 
‘conduct and dignity of behaviour ; by a greater moderation 
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in profperity, and gréater patienee and couragé under the 
evils of life; ‘the ‘real Philofophier, though not abfolutel 
perfect, fets: ‘the grandeur of human genius in the faire 
light. a : . 

‘ But not only in this exalted character; inthofe alfo of 
an inferior order, the excellence of human reafon and ge- 
nius renders itfel€ confptcuous. - * 


¢ By ftatuary wé bring diftant objects to fight, and reeail 
paft-fcenes. We form (7 y of men and other animals, 
which appear té breath,’ feel, and live. or ae 


‘ With greater, art the Painter reprefents,all.kinds of folid 


‘ 


bodies upon a plane... Though. no image can be. felt-upon 


the fmooth furface, we behold withadmiration,: heights and 
hollows, mountains and.valleys, men and.cattle, which 
bear a perfect refemblance to what they arein nature. 


¢ After another manner the Poet difplay$ his art,’ and fets 
all forts of objects before us without:any fenfible image. 
By apt,and natural defcriptions he prefents them to the 
imagination, _Not.only. fenfible objects, but the inward 
motions and affections .of the foul, pafs before us in re- 
view... .By drawing, feigned, as well as real characters, he 
difplays, the native graces.of virtue and wifdom, and ex- 
m the deformity.of. vice and folly. By the tentiments 
and examples of the perfonages whom he introduces, he 
powerfully, touches our, hearts, and inftils the foundeft in- 
ftruction at pleafure. 


‘ The.tragic Poet affumes a fovereign command over our 
ftrongeft paffions. Toenable us to govern and refine them, 
and to prepare us to meet, with great and fudden calamities 
in life, he exercifes us by reprefentations of imaginary evils. 
By. views of the diftrefles of virtue, he cherifhes our love 
of it; melts us into the. deepeft compaflion, and swakens 
our highéft concern for the afflictions of the great and good. 
But in a moment he repays this generous concern, by raif+ 
ing an inexpreflible joy, while he unravels the plot, and 
makes. us {peétators of the final and compleat happinefs of 
the virtuous. 


¢ With an equal or greater force of genius, the Epic Poet, 
by the fublimity of his conceptions, and the harmony of 
his. numbers, equals the virtues and dignity of Heroes, and 
approaches to the magnificence and majefty of nature. 


‘ The Orator not only unravels the darkeft and 
plots, and fets the moft intricate fubjefts in the cleareft 
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‘light, but fubdues every unmanly paffion, roufes up what. 
‘eyer is gcnerous.im the: human breaft,) ‘extinguifhes all’ mean 
and unworthy..regardsy ; infpites:: courage and a’ contempt of 


a aA 


and)with. a concern for the public:good. |||: : &q 
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* By Miufic we fo ftrike and agitate tbe invifble. fybftaneg 
of ‘air, and’direét its imperceptible motions with fo divine 
an art, as raifes an inchanting harmony, which compoles, 
.exalts,. and.ravithes the foul. | | 
*"Georretry ‘determines lines, to which we cannot apply, 
any meafure. ’ It traces out lines, which though continu. 
‘ally approaching nearer to one another, can never coincide, 
however far they’af¢e extended. It has difcovered the, moft 
‘ingenious, ‘furprizing, and juft menfurations of furfaces 
and folid*bodiés. “It'traces accurately the paths of bodies 
which are thrown into the air, though projected at random 
in any direction whatfoever. 
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‘ From Projectiles near the furface of theearth, Aftrono- 
my leads our.thoughts tothe Planets, which are:of equal 
magnitude, and of afimilar fubftance to that of our: earth. 
It coniiders thefe mighty globes as projected by'an almighty 
hand ; and confined -in their different orbits, “by that fame 
gravity which caufes all bodies:that are projeéted byoman 
to.deicend*to, the earth... By: means of invaginary: points, 
lines,. and circles, it divides the heavens: intonits: diftin& 
regions. It afligns to the fixed \ftars: their fettled»habita:- 
tions. It marks out the wide circuits of the Planets and 
Comets; and calculates their, periods, oppofitions, and 
conjunctions, with an aftonifhing exaétnefs, |) a) |. ' 
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‘ In the eafieft manner Arithmetic adjufts the greateft fums 
by a Cypher and the nine Digits... It adds, smultiplies,> ‘and 
divides numbers, in every manner that cannbe' required. 
it arranges and combines them in all forts of regular /erie/es 
-and-progreffions, both finite and infinite. It not. only dif- 
covers with a wonderful facility the properties and fums of 
finite ones, from general principles, without a tedious con- 
fideration of €ach particular number; but by detérmining 
the fums of fuch progreffions as ‘can never comé to an ‘end, 
fets bounds to infinity itfelf. With no lefs furprizing in; 
vention it effects impofibilities ; and when no real quantity 
can be found which will anfwer the quéftion that is prope; 
fed, it finds out a juft folution by imaginary, yet intelligible 
© quantities, ; or by a feries of quantities which continually ap; 
- © proximiates to the truth, till at length all error vanifhes, ay 
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danger, and animates his audience with the love of glory) . 
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oy ou eoniNatirey and Providencey. concludede a3 
Our Author proceeds: to: views the: diftrefles of mankird, 
and, of the brute;animalsy in: the) fixth Profped;' which’ ferves 


- gs an.introduétion to the feverith ~whereim he makes accom-_ 


parifon of the happinefs and-mifery within our view, fhew- 
ing, in anfwer to Mr. Maupertuis,, that the, firft, ig fuperior. 
Here, it mift be'tonfeffed, | the Writer has anfwered and \ye- 
futed fome of ‘Mr.~Maitipertuis’s propofitions, sah cone 

‘ Becaufe,’ fays he, * we would oftemwifh to change our 
‘ perceptions, and, to, poflefs other objects than: thofe which 
« we actually enjoy, we ought not to infers with Mr, Mau- 
‘ pertuis, that we are. unhappy till we, obtain our, with. 
‘ ‘This defire of change does not always atife from our, per- 
‘ceptions being painful. Seldom does it arife from. this 
‘-caufe. It flows from thofe ideas of good, which are al- 
tmoft continually excited in our minds. The number.of 
é‘thefe ideas is infinite. ‘They excite, defires proportionable 
‘to our apprehenfions of the greatnefs of the good, and to 
‘ our fenfe of the want of it. Yet this does not render us 
¢ unhappy. Wedo not, as Mr. Maupertuis contends, wifh all 
‘ our: moments to be annihilated till we obtain what we de- 
¢ fire 3: or though it were fo, it could only be interpreted in 
‘ thisomanner, ‘that we defire a preater, more than a fmaller 
$ good: | During this ftate of mind, we enjoy thoufands of 
‘ pleafures. . We are only: unhappy if the defire of change 
¢ arifes from a painful perception of what is prefent, or if we 
‘ too keenly defire the abfent good. 


“€ Another principle maintained by this ingenious Author, 
* is equally deceitful. ‘* All the diverfions of mankind (fays 
*¢ this Philofopher) prove the wretchednefs of their cond: 
‘*-tion. Inthe moft common ations, fuch as taking a bot- 
“+ tle, or fmoaking a pipe, one only feeks to relieve himfelf 
“¢ from the mifery of life.” 


‘ It is good to be ingenious, and to make deep obferva- 
‘ tions, but they ought to be folid as well as ingenious. .Our 
‘ Author’s hypothefis to account for men’s defiring amufe- 
‘ments, is not of this kind. We.cannot call every man un- 
‘happy who chufes to play at chefs with his friend, or fits 
© down to divert himfelf at cards. We are not miferable 
‘ before we begin to play, no more than before we begin to 
‘eat; “but we chufe play as an agreeable amufement, and 
* ‘prefer it to any other pleafure we can obtain in certain cir- 
* cumftances. We eat and drink, not becaufe we are mi- 
‘erable, but becaufe we are hungry or thirfty, Wefmoak 
‘ a pipe, and perform a hundred other actions, not becaufe 
‘cwe are miferable, but to increafe our enjoyment. © The 
Gg 3 * wants 
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© wants which we feel beforehand, do not prove us to be 
6 wretched, but by, the bounty of Nature difpofe us for a 
é ‘Keener relifh of pleafure,” i253,7 


Neverthelefs, ‘we are of opinion, that the conclufion which 
pronounces, that there is more Happinefs than Mifery in hu- 
man life, isnot fo well fupported as we could.wifh, Indeed, 
jn an enquiry of this nature, we can hardly find even moral 
evidence, on which to refta determination, Happinefs, con- . 
fidered in the abftra¢t, is fomething eafier conceived than de- 
fined: and, in order to judge: whether jt overbalances. the 
mifery in buman life, we fhould be acquainted with the ge- 
neral feelings and perceptions, of theindividuals who compofe 
the human {pecies. : 


The opinions of mankind, with refpeét to the happinefs 
or mifery of life, vary from the different manner in which 
their organs are affected at different times, often without an 
alteration in the objects themfelves, which produce thofe ya- 
rious effects. What is the inftrument of pleafure to day, 
will, to-morrow, be the occafion of pain, to the fame indi 


vidual. 


Much more various then are the opinions of different men, 
with refpect to happinefs and mifery. What is the fource of 
grievous anxiety to one, will be a fubje@ of ‘indifference to 
another. One is agitated by the torments of ambition, to 
which another is totally inienfible;. a third.is.a prey to the 
emotions of luft, of which a fourth is wholly unfufceptible. 


It is in vain for our Author to argue, that * a few only, 
© and thofe few only at particular times, are thus difturbed 
¢ and rendered unhappy.’ It is impoflible to make the efti- 
mate, We have good reafon to conclude, however, that the 
greateft part of mankind are, in fome meafure, fubjeét ‘to the 
predominancy of particular unruly appetites, which difturb 
their peace, and by which they are more or lefs affected, ac- _ 
cording to their different frame of conftitution and ‘degree of 
fenfibility. ‘They who appear to have all the means of hap- 
pinefs, are frequently fartheft from felicity; and we may, at 
times, perceive a heartfelt content in beggary, to which af: 
fluence and fplendor are entire ftrangers. 


Befides, it is impoffible to judge of mens inward feelings, « 
from their outward appearance. Many, who pafs their lives 
in fociety, wear the face of pleafure andcontent, at the fame 
time that they are inwardly corroded by grief and anxiety: 
while others, who are more fequeftered from the world, | and 
lead a life of greater folitude, often carry a gloom and dif- 

I | content 
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content in their appearance, at the fame time that they enjoy 


peace and‘ferenity withiay:* "> | 


We cannot judge of Happineis and Mifery,, with any de- 
gree of certainty, beyond our own feelings. Confequently 
every one’s natural difpofition, together with the accidents of 
his life, will influence his decifion in this pointi): Men: of 
calm and compofed natures, will attribute fuperioxity tothe 
firft; while others, who are fubject to be agitated by violent 
and turbulent paffions,; will’ adopt the oppofite: conchifion. 
But, which» predominates, ‘the Ail-feeing Eye which views 
the whole, ‘can alone determine. s heart 


In the enfuing Profpeéts our Author difcuffes the impor 
tant queftion concerning Liberty and Neceffity, which has 
been fo much debated among Philofophers.. We cannot fay 
that he has advanced any thing new on this fubje&:- but the 
method he has purfued in this difquifition, is-candid and :ju- 
dicious. ' He has fairly ftated the arguments on’ both fides, 
and then ‘undertakes to fhew, that which ever:hypothefis we 
adopt, the wifdom and juftice of Providence is equally-toxbe 
vindicated. In our judgments, however, oneof the ftrong- 
eft arguments in favour of Free-Agency, is the remorlevof 


_Confcience, which generally enfues the perpetration of any a& 
_. againft the principles of reafon and juftice. [f.man is a ne 
., ceflary Agent, wherefore fhould he feel thofe compunctions 
.. in canfequence of guilt and indifcretion ? 


Our Author’s vindication of Providence, on the fuppofi- 
tion of the freedom of rational Beings, is by no means fatif- 
factory : and he runs into a neetlefs repetition, of his rhap- 
fody on the Beauties of Nature, which feems foreign to .the 
argument. He maintains, that all the vicesof mankind, and 
the evils which flow from them, are wholly derived from 
our abufe of liberty.—‘* That Providence is not accountable 
for thofe vices and calamities which flow from the abufe of 
that liberty, with which, as being in its own nature moft 
excellent, and apie y neceflary for the moft iluftrious pur- 


_.pofes, he hath been pleafed to endue his rational creatures, : 


This is the common language of Divines and Metaphyfi- 


_ cians; ‘but there is more of form than fubftance, in. thefe ge- 


neral arguments. © We readily admit, and are firmly perfuad- 
ed, that man is a free Agents His.free agency may_be prov~- 
ed by reafoning @ priort & a pofteriori. The remorfe of Con- 
fcience already mentioned, is, of the latter kind. But.the 
operations of the mind. which precede action, are farther 
proofs of his liberty : for we fhould he be ended with the 
4 faculty 
























































































A4o Various Profpects of Mankind, 
| faculty of comparing and deliberating, if he has.not the power 


to chufe? e freely grant likewife, that the.miferies.of jthe 


: guilty aad ines ereety flow from their abufe of liberty... But, this 
wil] not acc 


| account for evilin general. It will notexplain why 
the evils which flow from guilt and indifcretion, thould ex- 


“tend beyond their Author, involve the innoc¢gat in calamity, 


and entail mifery on pofterity. Providence, no doubt, is juft 
in its‘difpenfations, but its ways are infcrutable. 


Even. thofe evils which are confefledly derived from the 
abufe of liberty, are not to be reconciled ‘with the Pre/czence 
and Omnipotence of Providence: and we fhall find it difficult 
to account for ‘ the permiffion of fuch a deluge of vice and 
* mifery, ashas overwhelmed the world,’ to our ideas of in- 
finite power, wifdom, and goodnefs. It is an axiom in. Mo- 


‘yals, that ‘he, who does not prevent, ordains.’ For what 


wife purpofes vice and calamity is ordained, or permitted, is 
beyond our finite comprehenfion to conceive. 


Our Author, indeed, in his vindication of Providence, ‘on 
the {cheme of neceffity, has endeavoured to explain this diffi- 
culty, but his arguments rather increafe than remove our 
perplexity. Pleafure and pain, he obferves, are preparatives 
for each other. Calamities give birth to virtues... Upon the 
whole, he adds, though the infinitely perfect Author of Na- 
ture muift be fuppofed to be infinitely happy,’ without having 
ever tafted evil; though we may juftly fuppofe.various or- 
ders of creatures to be raifed up, which are compleatly happy 
in knowlege, wifdom, piety, and benevolence,..and in. the 
abundant fupplies of all things neceflary for, their natures, 
without having tranfgrefled or felt any, affliction; though 
fuch innocent and perfeét creatures have. tafted a happinefs 
fuperior to the mixed happinefs of human kind ;;, yet~as ‘the 
view and knowlege of evil feem eceffary in our prefent con- 
dition, for the compleat knowlege of fome of, the higher 
kinds of good, it is natural to conceive that an. idea of evil 
may have a place among the eternal ideas of the .all-wafe 
Creator; and a fyftem in which a variety of evils take plate, 
may juftly be fuppofed to be raifed up in the immenfity .of 
the works of God. ‘The introduétion ‘of evil’ may’ give an 
opportunity for difplaying the:moft wonderful fkill, ‘the deep- 
eft wifdom, the moft tender compaffion, and ‘higheft aéts of 
-goodnefs.) _By means of :thofe diforders which are from this 
‘evil, the moft perfect order may at laft be eftablifhed. 


Thefe arguments, drawn from our finite)perceptions,! are 
of little ufe to vindicate the ways of Providenge;,,, Admitting 
ry ; ee a ‘ e% thae 

















Natare)'and Provitlence} concluded. ‘War 
that a preparative of evil! may feeth Wetefary'to, give us a com- 
pleat knowlege’ of fome of the higher } ds of. goods yet fhall 
we therefore preftime’ to prefcribe bounds to'Divine Power, 
and’ fuppofé ‘that’ He could not have produced’ the higheft 
good, ‘without the preparative of evil? © To fay he could not, 
is little lefs’ than’ impious,—An attenipt to explain. why He 
has not,’ is’ vain. “When we talk of ideas, as relative to the 
all-wife Creator, we expofe our weaknefs and our arrogance. 
Shall we, who. cannot,acceunt-for-our own-ideas,’ attenipt to 
conceive the. eternal; ideas ,of.the Creator? or-even‘to!upply 
what we call. ideas, .to Divine. Ominifcience ? web 


Befides, when we admit that evil feems neceffary in Our pre- 
fent condition, we muft at the fame time, allow, that.awil 
men are neceffary, and then we deftroy Free ABENCY: Upon 
‘-¢he whole, we have the ftrongeft reafon to conclude, that 

‘partial evil is ‘univerfal good,’ but why Providence has 
permitted or ordained evil, a8 a preparative to good, Futurity 
only can difelofe. In, the mean while, we cannot do ‘better 
than acquiefce. with our worthy Author in the following 2h- 
clufion, | : swt yal 
ee Philofophers and Divines juftify each of them 
»© their own ‘hypothefis ;- let them proceed in’ their intricate 
“debates, and defermine them {if ever they can be deter- 
- © mined) as they judge it proper. A pious and well difpofed 
© man,° without interpofing any particular judgment, in fuch 
¢. fubtle and thorny queftions, t and this is of the greateft mo- 
© ment) will find enough to fortify his mind againft. all the 
$ objections offered againft a righteous Providence.’ . ‘This, is 
. the: language: of good ‘fenfe apd Chriftian= humility. One 
would wonder that a Writer capable of coming to fuch a con- 
clufion; fhould wander fo long in the metaphyfical maze, 
-- without recolle&ting, that he who propofés, or reviyes, doubts 
and perplexities, which lie beyond the’ reach of human folu- 
tion; does more prejudice than fervice to the caufe of religion 
and virtue. : : 


.. , But notwithftanding this fenfible conclufion, our Aythor 
Jofes himfelf again in the enfuing Eflay, on the Proof-of a 
Future. State, wherein he. makes; the following ftrange reflec- 

_ tions. , § In judging of the. Divine Government of rational 

© creatures, it is impoffible for us:not to confider God as aét- 
“ ing, infome meafure, after the manner of men. We miuft, 
‘ from our conceptions of him, from ourfelves, and, what we 
© know af Ourfelves. “ We are certainly the op spring of God. 

"© AOHi6 juftive;fideed, is unerring, and his wifdom far 

sent | : ‘ deeper, 
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< deeper, and more extenfive. than the wifdom of men; but 
© both of them mu/f? be of the fame kind, el\fe we cannot un- 
< derftand them at all.’"——Certainly. we cannot: and it be- 
comes us devoutly to adore,the Divine Providence, on a con- 
templation of his works, without prefuming to define his at- 
tributes. Neverthelefs, we recommend the perufal of this 
Effay and the next, containing Advice to Freethinkers, in 
which, if the arguments and exhortations are not new, they 
are, at leaft, well connedted ; and the whole bef{peaks that pious 
refignation, and that calm compofure which are ever atten- 
dant on religion and virtue; and which cannot fail, in fome 
degree, to imprefs the Reader with the fame amiable difpo- 
fitions. 


If we may judgeof our Author from his writings, we can- 
not but refpect his character, though a regard for truth, has 
obliged us to ufe him with freedom in our animadyerfions. 
And we conclude with obferving, that though Sceptics, who 
affect to doubt of every thing, ought to be held in. abhor- 
rence, yet we fhould guard againft the prefumption which, 
by attempting to account for what is incomprehenfible, 


ftrengthens the caufe of Scepticifm. Pp 


—— 





Lex Coronataria: or, the Office and Duty of Coroners. In three 
Parts. Wherein the Theory of the Office 1s diftin€tl; laid down, 
and the Praétice 1s illuftrated, by a full Colleétion of Prece- 
dents, formed upon the Theory. To which is prefixed, an In- 
troduétion, giving fome Account t the ancient State and Dig- 
nity of the Office. if for all Corporations, Precinéts, qnd 
Liberties, who have ther feparate Coroners ; and all Perfons 
practifing, or concerned, in the Crown Law. By Edward Um- 
freville, of the Inner-Temple, Efq; Senior Coroner® for 
the-County of Middlefex, and F. 8. A. L. In two Vo- 
Jumes 8vo. 10s. 6d. Becket. 


T is always with great pleafure that we fee any particular 
| branch of Law drawn from the {cattered pages of tedious 
Folios, and collected into a diftin& treatife.. Compilements 
of this kind, when carefully digefted, greatly facilitate the 
ftudy of the Law, and afford the Reader. more copious in- 
formation, on each fubjeé&t, than he would otherwife have 
an opportunity of acquiring: for no Individual, however 
great his power of application, is capable of colledting all 
the learning on cach head-of {cience, from the many ae ai 
volumes 
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volumes through, which it is diffufed. But ‘wheri th various 
branches are diftinctly ‘treated by, fuch as have ible ra de- 
tached head their peculiar object of attention, | ‘the “Stident 


may, by the benefit of théir etdeavours, atta i a fen 
knowlege with 4 moderate fhare of ie ig 


With refpe& to the work before ws; it.concern>the Diuity 
of an Office which, we are afraid, is too uften abafed through 
ignorance, and fometimes. from. motives. which, swe! do not 
chufe to exprefs. The defign of :thefe volumes is; to exem- 
plify the various duties incumbent on Coroners, and to: affift 
them in the practical part of their ‘office, by a collection ‘of 
Precedents, adapted to the feveral cafes which may happen to 
fall under their cognizance. Previous, however to his, ac- 
count of the theory and practice of this office, our Author 
very properly treats in general of the Crimes, &c. which more 
amauta fall under the Coroner’s enquiry. 


In treatifes of this kind, all that is reafonably to be expeét- 
ed froma Writer is, a comprehenfive knowlegeof ‘his fubject, 
caré and accuracy in the collection of his authorities, with 
perfpicuity and precifion of ftile. In thefe particulars, our 
Author does not appear deficient; and we may venture to 
recommend thefe volumes as of fingular ufe, not only to the 
Profeflors of the Crown Law, but to all who are either im- 
mediately or remotely concerned in the office and duty of Co- 
roners; particularly to Mayors of fome Corporations, She- 
riffs, Juftices of the Peace, Conttables, and: other Parifh 
Officets in fhort, Houfekeepers in general, who are liable 
to be ‘fummoned on ‘the Coroner's Inqueft, and ‘who ‘would 
wait. fome patie, 9 of their duty with them, would: do well 

to perufe this treati 


In the Intfodu@tion to the work, -our Author enters very 
deeply ifto-the°ancieht State and Dignity of this Office, 
which he trades from the Saxon times ‘down to. the .Stat. of 
4 Edw. I. ftiled De Officio Gortnatoris, which {pecifies, and li- 
mits the Coroner’s power of enquiry, as to the particulars 
therein mentioned.:5: * s1..6% 4 ses ) : 


Our Readers will not t expect ofits we fhould enter: frinately 
into a treatife of this nature’; ‘neverthelefs, of fuch” parts as 
are general, and may be agreeable to the curious, ‘we ‘hall 


give fome fort ee and make fuch obfervations as 
eccur. 


In (hecifying the crimes . which fall under the. Coroner’s en- 
quiry, ont Author judisioufly begins with Felenia de fe; which, 


in 
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in law, is more than Murder, in the general. ;acceptation of» 
the word, and deemed a crime more. fhocking to humanity, 
than that of killing another. 


Under this head he mentions a.cafe, which, as being ana- 
logous to oné recent in every body’s memory, we fhall give 
the Reader in his own words. _ It follows our Author’s-ob- 
fervation on the following difference taken in the Civil Law. 


¢ —-Where a man is called in queftion upon the account of 
any capital crime, and killeth himfelf to prevent the law ;' 
they then give the fame judgment in all points of forfei- 
ture, as if he had been attainted in his life-time; and on 
the conta where a man killeth himfelf, upon any im- 
patience of infirmity of body, or ficknefs, they. do. not; 
‘punifh at all. Bacon. vide Ful par..go. & fiude 2. Sam. 


C. XVII. V. 23. 


eo a7 fF 2 A &_w 


¢ Mr. Oneby, in the year 1727, to avoid the infamy of a 
public execution for murder, died by his own hands, in 
Newgate, in the eve of his laft day, or day of exccution ; 
and being by the Coroner's Inqueft found. guilty. of felf- 
murder, he was, | well remember, buried in the crofs-road 
at Iflington. 


a a a a 2) 


‘ This cafe feems an inftance in part confirming the, above 
diftinction ; but appears to me ih a ftronger light; for he 
was attainted in his life-time, and his life by judgment for- 
feited to the Law, for a crime in its nature of the greateft 
private injury—that of Murther; for which the only re- 


compence the Law could give, was that of public punifh- 
ment. 


"An * fF A A A 


‘ To avoid which, with a fet purpofe, he became'a new 
Malefactor, and privately died by his own hands in unre- 
lenting fin; defperately bent in his own mind,) wilfully to 
on himfelf, and wrongfully to ufe»right reafon;. im 


act u 
aaiien to a becoming refignation due to: the public 


Juttice, . 
‘ Herein was a new additional fin of the deepeft dye; and 


€ this laft a& upon himéelf, inftead of removing, increafed the 
« infamy, , a90 


“An Aa FRA 


‘ And tho’ this laft fentence upon the ‘act of the Delin- 


quent’ became different, ‘and for a new offence, and record- 


[aA An AA 


upon, the Attainder, could not be executed ;. qet.i0 the 
Eye'of the Law; I prefume,: the firft crime was 
‘ieee | ‘ templation, 


ed by an inferior Minifter of Juftice, in regard to the firft,. 


ill incon- © 
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templation, as in the cafe of one who had,killed himfelf .to 
prevent’ the ‘Juftice of the Law; ‘tho’ not otherwife to be 
punifhed, “than! fecondarily as'a Suicide, : or. Sef ainideves ; 
and herein the term may be properly allowed.” ) 


er aA 


This, we fee, is exaétly 'the cafe of the late unfortunate 
Mr: Stirne, “and ‘execution was ‘done accordingly. Hete, 
however, we cannot wholly agree with our Author, wha, 
prefumes, ‘that in'thé Eye of the Law the firft crime was ftill 
in contemplation ;..we rather intline to think, ‘that the firft 
was totally out. of view,, it being merged in the latter, which, 
in Law, ‘is deemed:the greatex crime. - 


After mentioning the legal forfeitufes in this offence, he 
adds the ecclefiaftical forfeitures, in which he takes the fol- 
lowing notice of fome particular abufes, which certainly call 
for regulation. | 


‘ Befides the legal forfeiture above mentioned, this offence 
‘ incurs an ecclefiaftical forfeiture of the Chriftian Rights of 
“ the Church, which will exclude the Party from the laft Be- 
‘. nediction, to wit, that folemn office directed to be obferv- 
¢ ed as the Order for the Burial of the Dead; in the Rubrie 
© of which it is noted, ** That the Office is not to be ufed 
‘*¢ for any who have laid violent hands upon themfelves.” 


¢ This is the ecclefiaftical part of the.cenfure with us, and 
may be properly obferved in the cafe of a Felo de fe; and 

the general. practice is, for the Coroner after his Inquifition 
taken, to grant his Warrant to caufe the body to. be buried 
in fome public ftreet or highway; the execution of which 
is left to the care of the Conftables and Church-Wardens 
of the parifh where the Inqueft is taken, that the body may 
not remain aboveground, or continue a nuifance to the 
innocent fociety, from which, the criminal, by his own 
guilt, wilfully expelled himfelf: I have: heard alfo of the 
driving of a ftake through-the body; but this practice hath 
no countenance from the'Coronef’s Warrant, though it 
may ferve to make the ignominy the more notorious. 


4 Thave heardalfo' of fome of the Clergy, who, from the 
‘ general: wording of: the Rubric (which, if it had been 
« penned by the Lawyers, would probably have had the Ad- 
« verb,‘ felonioufly”’ inferted jn it; mor is it to be found in 
* our Liturgies befgre the Reftoration, though poffibly. war- 
© ranted by the practice of the primitive Chriftians, and con- 
‘ formable to the decrees of many Chriftian Councils, which 
© do generally forbid the Clergy to bury thofe who kill them- 
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© felves),. E have heard, I fay, of fome-of the Clergy, who, 
© from: this general. wording of the Rubric, -have denied. thé 
‘ whole, or a part.of the Office, to..a Lunatie,. (in. whoni 
¢ there is no free aét of the will). whohath laid violent hands 
© upon himfelf; though by Law he can.commit no crime, 
¢ not even Treafon, or incur any forfeiture, and have note 
¢ withftanding permitted the body to the grave in confecrated 
¢ ground; nay even in the church, and Have taken the dues 
¢ for the church and fervice, though by the common as well 
¢ as the canon Law, ‘“* pro fepulturd nihil muneris exigendum 


“<< 6ft.” \ Vide Spelm. de fepulturad. 3 Keb. 527. Salk. 334. 


¢ This furely is not the true intention of the Rubric, or 
the Legiflature which eftablifhed it, however generall 
worded ; and] fhould apprehend, that toimply the Adverb 
would be but a commendable, neceflary ‘inlteation and 
a diftinétion agreeable to the dictates of humanity, and the 
fenie of theLaw. As tothe Dues ** pro Sepultura, benefi- 
cium, non datur nift propter officium,” * and though ‘* digniis 
<¢ ¢/f operarius mercede,” © yet the duty fhould. be performed, 
‘ and no part of it omitted, to give a right to the recom- 
¢ pence: this | fhould think moft agreeable to legal con- 
¢ ftruction, but the Clergy are pleafed to differ.’ 


a 4&8 & & Af 


Our Author’s obfervations on this ecclefiaftical pradtice, 
appear to be extremely jit and pertinent. It furely could 
never be the intent of the Legiflature to »exclude Lunatics 
from the Chriftian rites of the Church: and the Clergy 
themitlves, by receiving their dues, admit it to be their duty 
to adminifter fuch rites. 


The Writer concludes this head with the courfe taken in 
the ordering the body of a Fels de fe, by the rules of the Ci- 
vil Law, in countries where that Law prevails, and which ‘iis 
as follows. The body is drawn out of the houfe wherein the 
perfon did kill himfelf, with ropes; not by the door, for that 
is unworthy, but through fome hole or pit, ‘made’ under the 


thréftiold of the door; arid is thence drawn by a horfe to the 


place of punifhment or fhame, where ‘it ‘is hanged’ upon a 
ibbet,‘and none may take it down but by the order of ‘the 
lapiftrate, or wear mourning for the offender: and this is - 

ftill practiced abroad. He adds, ‘I have.’heard a Dantzic 

« Trader give an inftance in his own obfervation,’ that about. 

© twelvé months fince, when he was there, a perfonfufpected, 

“« but not criminally charged‘of theft, hanged himfelf*in his 

* chamber againft a window frame, and an Inqueft found him 

‘ Felode fe; wpon which-the window frame was taken down * 

* and burned; and the body not fuffered to be brought thro’ 

* the 
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<« thé houfe; but was cofiveyed through the void of the win- 
< dow, and let down by pullies to the ground, where it was 
« laid upon a. flédge,’ and drawn by horfes to the comytion 
« place of execution, ‘where it was hung upon a high gibbet, 
« and remained fo when he came away, which was the week 
¢ following.” a ae 


The Writer proceeds,~ in:the next place, to treat of Petit 
Treafon: from whence, he: goes: on-regularly to the head of 
Murder; where he\enunterates and diftinguifhes the different 
fpecies of it: andy, in, the enfuing chapter, very properly 
treats of Malice, the eflential ingredient to conftitute Murder. 


‘ Envy, Hatred,, and: Malice are diftin& paffions. of the 
‘ mind; the firft. of. which is properly asrepining, or being 
‘ grieved at the happinefs of another, ‘‘ znvidus alterius rebus 
“¢ macrefcit opimis.. 


© The fecond is an “ ira inveterata,” ‘a fettled fixed rati- 
* courof the mind in one againft another, and may arrive to 
‘ fuch a degree as to carry a man fo far, as to wilh the hurt 
* of another, but not to perpetrate it. 


© And, thirdly, he who defigns and ufeth the means to do | 


« ill, is guilty of malicious Malice ; which is adefign formed 
. of doing mifchief to another, per Holt, C. J. m Keyl, 
4 126, 127. . 


‘ Malice (faith Lord Raymond, C. J. in Oneby’s. cafe) 
in the common acceptation of the word, is taken to be a4 
fettled anger in one perfon againft another, and a defire 
only of revenge; but in the legal acceptation, it imports 
wickednefs, and includes a circumftance ‘attending an act, 
that cuts off all excufe; and in this legal acceptation it is 
underftood in the Statute, 25H. VIII. c. 3, for the taking 
away of Clergy.’ 


ee. 


Thefe definitions, we,muft confefs,.. do. not appear. fatisfac- 
tory. With deference to. Lord. Raymond, he feems to have 
miftaken the common.acceptation ef the word Adaice, for it 
furely means more than, a fettled. anger, and a defire only of 
revenge. In our,opinion, Malice implies a motion towards 
mifchief:, and, if we are right in.the Etymology of the word, 
it is compounded , of zalum.and <icoy which means to move 
mifchief. Malice therefore is an. aGtive quality, and. implies 
more than a defire only of mifchief,or revenge, which is moré 
properly a definition,of | Adalevelence: but Malice is Malevo- 
lence ripened intg ation; and.it differs widely from pn! 
an 
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andi Hatwred;-which; if-we remember right; Berd Shaft 
ver vaecivately® calls negation vices.” 3, bits to tatmat Ties 


5 2iss iO ri ai 
Yur ur Author. indeed;, feems. to, have! ‘had.an idea of. ‘dns ayes 
caning of of Mali ner anaes cannot. fay ie very. fe Se 
in in his fees e has ; maccrately placed the word. to, 
defined DET Fs fate itions, » ~~ = meal 
€ ~~ § c >. ¥¢ \ w DS o> 
ante oH a ihe means to do Hh, ing 3 ae Lssus Malite t chon 
he unneceflarily adds, ° which, is a defign formed of doi 
riifchief fo‘anéther.” Here he omits the ufing the mi 
to'do ill, whieh is ‘the eflence of Malice. Befidés, to calle 
of. wialicious Malice, ts-as unmeaning as to fay, wicked Wicked- 
nefs ? for? the'Adjective being formed of the Subftantive, de. 
notes no “other qedlity than’ is inherent in the Subftantive 
itfelf.’. 


Under the title of Duels, our Author is very copious - in his 
obfervations. Lord Hale, he takes notices. tells. us, that) 
‘ though in cafes of hoftility between two nations, it is ase- 
¢ proich, and’piece of cowardice, to fly from an ¢nemy, yet 
¢ afes of afiaults and affra ys5 between’ ‘fabjeés rane the 
< fame law, the law owns not any fuch point of Honour, be- , 
‘ caufe the King and ‘his Laws ate to be the Vindices Injuria~" 


© rum, and private perfons are not truftéd'to take capital Re- 
* venge one of another. 





~~ =~ 


” 


© Te was ‘awile direCtion,” fays our Author, ¢ faid to be, 
¢ eiigraved ‘on the temporal fiord | prefented by the late Duke. 
‘ .6f° Wharton to the late Bifhop Atterbury, upon his, exile, 
<<. Draw mé not without caufe; Put me not up without hos 


“nour ;” © alluding to a juftifiable felf-defence, and agies 
‘ able to the above diftinétion.’ 


But. notwithftanding thefe directions and: ‘ebfervationhy. it 
will be unpoflible to abolifh the practice of Duelling, while 
there is no, other, method of avenging wrongs, which wound: 
reputation. It is to no purpofe to fay, that the King and his 
Laws are ‘ the Avengers of ‘injuries :’" forit'is notorious, that 
many injuries may be'offéred toa man, whith render his cha- 
racter contemptible, and-caufe his fociety=to, be avoided) for 
which no reparation can_be.obtained at law, We would)not) 
be underftood to argue. in. vindication of .Duelling, ,»which. we 
think, in general, highly unjuftifiable, and direéted bya falfe: 
notion of honour: _neverthelefs, we-can conceive particular, 
occafions of duelling, which it. would be unjuft, pethaps, . to. 
include under the general -cenfure. Men of -{pirit cannot 


tamely 



























9 
tamely:fuffer indignities, which will render them defpicable in 
rey es of fociety: and till pet Sefeblideed sone 
drefs injuries of this nature, appeals will be made to the {wo 
At the faine’ tine it muft-be obferved, that nien ef cK 
rage, fuch as ‘temper? bravery’ with Humiatiicy; will diftingui 
> de refentment and revenge; that hy; hey will not pi 





voke ‘an €ficounter to fpillthe blood of ‘the? agreffor; “but only” ’ 
to convinee' him and the world, that*they dare ce hasta tele : 


lives in defence of ‘their reputation. 


Our Author concludes this head with the.‘ :memiorable tale, 
‘ told of the great Guitayus Adolphus, :formerly..King.of 
‘ Sweden; wherein. the fhame of the.Duellift-is recorded, 
‘ to the immortal honour of that Prince’s> prudent, conduct 
‘ and refolution,. The ftory is now in an Englifh drefs, and 
‘ makes one of the fhining characters in the life of that great 
‘ but unfortunate Worthy, lately publifhed by the Rev. Mr. 


‘ Harte.” Our Reader ‘will find it at large in the Review for 
May; 1759) page gst.) °° | os 

The frequent appeals which are made to the fword, fuflici- 
ently proye how unwilling men are to refign their right of 
private revenge: and if we,confider the nature of mankind, 
we fhall acknowlege, that one of the moft important points 
gained to fociety, was the wrefting of this right from the 
hands of individuals. 


This end muft undoubtedly have been accomplithed by very 
flow degrees ;° for, in the infancy of Rover Amen Rebore 
men were polifhed by the refinements of focial inftitutions, 
refentment and revenge muft have had an unbounded {cope, 
when we find it fo very difficult to reftrain them, now that go- 
verment has made fuch advances towards perfection. 


It muft be confeffed, however, that refentment, when kept 
within due bounds, has its ufe: and whatever prudence may 
diate, generous minds cannot fupprefs it, when they are 
moved’ by a fenfe of wrong—As Dr. Young obferves, 


Affronts are innocent, where men are worthlefs ; 
And fuch alone, can wifely drop revenge. 


In fhort, ‘this’paffion, in many inftances, is authorized by 
Confeience ;° and is’of fervice to keep fociety on the footing 
of decoruiin :”'for many’ abftain from giving others offence, 
through dread of indurring the ‘effeéts of refentment, who 


night not, ‘perhaps, be felf-reftrained from a juft fenfe of de- 


céncy: -“Thus, though its itregularities often prove dangerous 
td fociety, yet the apprehenfions ‘of its comfequences, contfi- 
(Rev. Dec. 1760. Hh bute 
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bute to’ render men more focial and complaifant,. and‘ more 
cautious of giving offence, in cafes where the law takes-no 
cognizance of their mifbehaviour. ! 


Mr. Umfreville proceeds, in the enfuing chapters, to treat 
of Homicides in the lefler degree ; and firft of Chance-medley, 
which is, where aman is doing a lawful act, or ufing a lawful 
diverfion, without intending to hurt, another, and death, by 
chance, enfue. ' 


_* This title,’ fays he, * remembers me of a tale reported 
© by Fraunce, in his Lawyer’s Logic, of a man, who fall- 
‘ ing from the top of a houfe, lighted on another man’s neck, 
« and crufhing him to death, thereby preferved himfelf: the 
« fon of the deceafed, to revenge the death of his father, 
‘ caufed him who fell, to be had before a Magiftrate, where 
‘ he offered the fon this fair play—** Get thee up to the top 
s* of the fame houfe, and I will ftand where thy father did; 
«¢ and if, by falling upon me, thou crufh me to death, and 
<¢ fave thyfelf, I promifethee, my fon fhall never feek to re- 
«S-venge my death.” 


The next kind of Homicide our Author treats of is, the 
excufable Homicide, which obliges man to his own defence 
or fafeguard ; asin the cafe where a man hath no poffible means 
of preferving his own life, other than by killing the perfon 
who reduced him to fuch neceffity. But in this cafe of kill- 
ing, he obferves, this excufe will not avail without firft re- 
treating, or giving back to the wall, &c. as far as poffible, 
even to a nonultra; yet if the aflault be fo fierce, and in fuch 
# place, that giving back would endanger life, or a man in 
ficht falleth to the ground, the flying to the wall is not ne- 


ceflary. 


This retreat, he adds, muft not be artful, or with a defign 
to protect himfelf under the fhelter of the law; or a flight 
to gain advantage of breath, or opportunity to fall on afreth ; 
but muft be abfolutely a flight from danger, as far as poffible, 
or as far as the fiercenefs of his adverfary will permit. For 
thefe doctrinal rules, he quotes the authority of Hale and 
others. | 


With great deference, however, to their authorities, and 
with due refpect to: the Law, thefe rules do not feem to be 
grounded on Reafon, but appear to be extravagant refine- 
ments, which can ferve no purpofe but to exercife juridical 
fubtlety : as, may be more clearly exemplified from a confi- 
deration of the following cafe, 


¢ One 
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‘ One retreating frorh an affault to the wall, &c. \in-his 
¢ retreat gives divers wounds, but none mortal, till he gets 
‘ there, and then kills; this is an excufable Homicide,’ and 
a fe Defendendo * only ; though if the mortal wound had been 
‘ firft given, it would have been a AZanflaughter.’ 


Now we mutt confefs,- that we do not fee any. reafonable 
grounds for this diftinction ; for when a man is affaulted, he 
is, and ought to be allowed, the only judge ofthe danger 
he ftands in;.and no one,;,unjuitly afiaulted, fhould be ob- 
lived to retreat to an extremity, or to defer any opportunity 
of enfuring his own fafety. By the obligation of a retreat, 
he may lofe an occafion of fecuring himfelf, and may expofe 
his ifs: th@gword of an Agreffor, perhaps of fuperior {kill 
to hifffelf.. againft reafon, therefore, to put one unjuft- 
ly affaulted under fuch fatal difficulties. 


The fubje& of the fourteenth chapter concerns the incapa- 
cities and defects of Infancy, Ideocy, Lunacy, Coverture, 
and fhews how far each will privilege or indemnify, and ex- 
cufe from punifhment. Here our Author takes notice of the 
different forts of Ideocy, Lunacy, &c. which are well ex- 
plained by Lord Hale, whofe diftin€ions aré pega eae illuf- 
trated in the Sollicitor General’s reply, on the trial of a Jate 
unfortunate Peer. 


Under the head of Lunacy, our Author prefents us with 
the following remarkgble cafe. ‘ Inthe year 1668, at Aylef- 
‘ bury, a married woman of good reputation, was delivered 
© of a child, and not having flept many nights fell into a 
‘ temporary Phrenzy, and in the abfence of company, 
‘ killed her, infant ; company coming in, fhe told them fhe 
© had killed her infant, and thereit lay. She was brought to 
‘ gaol prefently, and after fome fleep, fhe recovered her under- 
‘ ftanding, but marvelled how or why fhe came thither; fhe 
¢ was indicted for murder; and, upon her trial, the whole 
© matter appearing, it was left to the Jury, with this direc- 
* tion, that if it did appear that fhe had any ufe of reafon 
‘ when fhe did it, they were to find her guilty; but if they 
‘ found her under a Phrenzy, though by reafon of her late 
‘ delivery and want of fleep, they fhould: acquit her: that - 
‘ had there been any occafion to move her to this fact, as to 
* hide her fhame, which’ is ordinarily the cafe of fuch as are 
< deliyered of baftard children, and deftroy them ; or if there 
© had been jealoufy in her ‘hufband, that the child had been 
© none of his of if: fhe had hid the infant, or denied the 
‘ fat; thefe had been evidences that the Phrenzy had been 
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* counterfeit: but noneof thefe appearing, and the honefty 
**and virtuous deportment of the woman in her health, being 
“known 'to the’ Jury, and many citcumftances of Infanity . 
‘appearing, ‘the’Jury found ‘her not guilty, to the fatisfaction 
‘OF all who-heard it’? = 


Having gone through the crimes which fall under the Co- 
rotier’s enquiry, our Author proceeds to the fecond part, in 
whith he ‘fpecifies the patticular Duties of Coroners on 
theoretic ‘Principles; and in the third part, he gives a great 
variety’ of Precedents in the various cafes which evolve in 
practice.’ But, to abridge thefe parts would exceed our li- 
mits ; we therefore refer thofe who are interefted in this kind 


of knowlege, to the work itfelf. a 


Mrs. Lennox’s Tranflation of the Greek Theatre of Father Bru- 


moy, concluded, 


GREEABLY to the plan which we laid down in 

our former Review* of this work, we proceed to exa- 

mine the Parallel which the learned Jefuit has. drawn between 
the ancient and modern Theatre. , 





In this Parallel, we perceive the effe&ts of a twofold partia= 
lity, which draws the Writer’s judgment different ways, and 
pronounces nothing decifive on the fubje& of Comparifon. 
As a.native of France, Brumoy feems bigoted to Corneille 
and Racine; as a Critic, who has beftowed unwearied pains 
on the ftudy of the Greek Drama, he appears devoted to. So-. 
phocles i Euripides. We may difcover throughout a ftrug- 
gle between critical partiality and national prejudice,.. In con- 
fequence of which, the preference he beftows with one hand, 
he takes back with the other, and thus holds the balance be- 
tween the antients and his countrymen, in equal fufpenfion. 
But it will be more methodical to referve our remarks till we 
have given the Reader a general idea of the Parallel, 


Brumoy, indeed, feems very fenfible of the nicety required 
in a comparifon of this nature. He fets out with obferving, 
that no difficulty ever arifesin comparing modern Sculpture 
with the ancient: all, fays he, who excel at this day im one 
or other of thofe arts, agree, without blufhing, that notwith- 
itanding the endeavours of ‘the moft fublime Geniufes, whofe 
works will be the admiration of all future ages thatflrall fee 
them, fill the ancient Greeks preferve afimplicity over every 


* See the Review for laft O&ober. 
thing 




















Greek Theatre,’ conchided. “age 
thing that is moft perfect in that kind. But it is not.fo, with 
the works of wit: a comparifon there between the antients 
und moderns, feems odious to fome, rafh to many,,,and pre- 
fumptuous to all. 


Tafte, he adds, in Painting and, Sculpture, being guided 
by the eyes, proceeds, with more certainty; .but wath mere 
timidity in matters of writing, where the only, guide.is.en- 
tirely {piritual, and the light fo refined, fo pure,,.and, fo,thin, 
that the leaft fhades of prejudice confound it at once, and 
change all into darknefs. Neverthelefs, he undertakes. to 
confront the ancient Theatre with the modern, and todraw, 
in favour both of one and the other, confequencés fo clear, 
that partiality fhall not be able to difavow them. For this 
purpofe, he begins with explaining the Genius of the Spec- 
tators. 


As theatrical entertainments, fays he, have been made for 
fpcctators, and adapted to their tafte, which has been moft 
carefully ftudied, we muft, above all things, reprefent the 
genius of the ancient and modern fpeStators. Of the latter 
we know enough: an exact idea ought in juftice to be given 
of the former. In our opinion, however, the jufter method 
would have been, to have given an idea of both. ‘ But, per- 
haps, Brumoy had prudential reafons for not defcribing the 
manners.of his countrymen. 


Previous to his entering upon the character of the Athe- 
nians, he very properly ‘gives a general idea of the State ‘of 
Athens, and then proceeds to delineate the Athenian manners. 
Generally fpeaking,’ fays he, ‘ they were vain, hypocriti- 
‘ cal, ‘capticus, ‘interefted, flanderous, and great lovers of 
‘ riovelty. ‘As to their popular manners, they are painted in 
« the Grecian tragedies. ‘The equality which reigned among 
‘ the free Citizens, made them walk together on all occafions 
‘ without a train, without ceremony, without pomp, with- 
‘ out flaves, without arms. The Magiftrate was feen going 
“ to market, to buy himfelf the things that he wanted.., The 
‘ ftrects,and the public places were filled with perfons who ap- 
‘ peared idle, and.often were fo in effet. One would have 
a 
° 
& 
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. imagined, they were fo at all times, to fee them entertain 
themfelves in groupes in the :ftreets,. or aflemble together in 
the amphitheatres, to reafon there upon affairs of State, 
Philofophys or News. The whole city belonged to the 
republic,, and.to the individuals, in the fame manner as a 
houfe belongs to a numerous family. They would have 
been much furprized to have beheld the city of Paris, where 
speople rapidly pafs by each other, without fpeaking to; or 
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knowing eachother. Nothing more fimple.than their man- 
ners.;° nothing more refined than theiy tale. Atticifm, of 
which. they. were fo jealous, communicated itfelf to the 
loweft of the people. Every one in his ordinary bufinefs 
piqued himfelf upon fpeaking juftly and politely; witnefs 
that woman who fold herbs, and who knew Theophraftus 
to be aftranger by fome particular Attic phrafe, in which he 
was defective, either in the expreflion or accent, in which 
along fojournment at Athens had not rendered him per- 


feétly correct.’ 


In the next place, he fhews the conformity of the Grecian 


tragedies to the character of the Athenians. .‘. he charac- 
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ter of the Athenian people may be traced in the Grecian 
tragedies... .IThe Athenians were madly fond of liberty, 
idolators of their country, adorers of their cultoms, fcorn- 
ful. or indifferent to all things that did not come from them- 
felves. It is in thefe points principally that Efchylus and 
his fucceflors have flattered them. “The Kings throughout 


the fcenes are oftener facrificd to Athenian pride, - than 


to their own.misfortunes, ‘What praifesof Athens! There 
is fcarce a fingle play of thofe which remain to us, in which 
incenfe is not t offered. to Athens, either for the wifdom of 
her policy, her pre-eminence in arts, or her fuperiority 
over thereft of Greece. Every thing feems to tend to flat- 
ter her. There are entire tragedies where that is the fingle 
point. lm regard to the cuftoms and the fafhions, we fee 
them imitated in all the plays. We fee the fame manner 
of : difputing,. haranguing,. defending, weeping over the 
dead, and imploring the Gods: the chorufles, thofe imaces 
of the people, difplay the fame liberty, the fame choice of 
words; in fhort, the fame turn of wit, always Athenian. 
Not that all the Heroes of the three Poets are purely Athe- 
nian, as our Heroes, in the fame manner, are al] Frenchmen, 
for fo we have been reproached. They ncither contradict 
their character nor their country; but as they are all drawn 
either from Grecian fables, or Grecian hiftory, it has been 
eafier for the Greek Poets :to give them an Attic air, with- 
out entirely difguifing them, than it was to Corneille ta re- 
prefent the old Romans to the French nation, without giv- 
ing them a little of the French manners; or, at leaft, an 
air uniform to our manners.’ The air of the tragic Heroes 
of antiquity, is not diverfrhed farther than to make them 
known.’ ‘Indeed, they ought to be little different, becaufe 
they were all Grecians':> forthe three Poets have not 
fearched for fubjects in any other place but Greece. The 
‘ Greeks 
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Greeks: were too proud’to tafte any play drawn from the 
cuftoms of Barbarians, whom they defpifed; unlefs from 
the Perfians, with whom they were in’ competition, and 
whom Efchylus facrifi¢ed'to them, if I may fay fo, inthe. 
piece which ‘carries that name. ‘Befides, the ‘natural love 
of what touched them: neareft, induced the Greeks not'to 
efteem what did not come from their own ftores ; - very dif- 
ferent in this particular from. the, French, who, contented 
with their own wit and tafte, commonly, prefer, in matters 
of pleafure, what is foreign’and rare, to what has its rife 
among themfelves. By and by we will talk’ of. the differ- 
ence of tafte, that diftinguifhes the Greek and French tra- 
gedies, Let us only here again place before our eyes the 
felf-love of the Athenians; whofe Poets ftudying that par- 
ticular foible in their countrymen, were, willing to pour 
upon it eternal encomiums: and to reprefent Kings abafed, 
as a contraft to the republican liberty, perfonages entirely 
Athenian, or at leaft entirely Grecian, romantic accourits 
of their feafts, their paftimes, their cities ; with all which 
circumftances the Gréek tragedies are conftantly filled. For 
all the Greek Poets purfued the tafte of painting Athens, 
and its manners, fuch as I have planned them. — | 


‘ They went farther: not only. the’comic, but even,the 
tragic theatre became.:a fatyr again{t the people in general, 
or againit particular perfons, who were obnoxious to ‘the 
public. I fpeak not of Ariftophanes, who fo little fpared 
our three Pocts, their Partizans, and their Reformers, jbut 
whofe parricide Mufe murdered (as it is faid) the wifeft.man 
of Greece. only fpeak of the ferious theatrical entertain-. 
ments, of which the fubjects appear to lean lefs either to fa- 
tyr or politics. However, both fatyr and politics may be 
drawn from the many fttokes that appear by the pens of 
Efchylus, Sophocles, and above all Euripides. We there 
fee ftrong marks of the progreffiive emulation and-rivalfhip 
between Athens and Sparta. Athens is exalted to the fkies. 
Sparta, by way of favour, is placed in the fecond degree, 
becaufe Athens afpired to the firft. Sometimes hatred dif- 
covers itfelf; and many fharp words are darted at the Lace- 
demonians: nor are the Thebans lefs fpared when they be- 
gin to. be mentioned as aiming at the fuperiority.’ 


Thefe obfervations by no means give us a favourable idea 


of the Greek Poets; and when we are told that their pieces 


are filled with panegyric on a vain, hypocritical, captious, 
interefted, and flanderous people, it is no great inducement 
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1 .P tis. certainly -the 
office of ‘poctry,: efpetially of the dr sic, Kind $0 expofe 
the'vices ahd follies of the'age, to inculcate principles-of vir- 


itues and’exale the dignity of human nature... But when,the 


.: (Mufe tutfis Parafite, and flatter the foibles and vanity of: the 


times, fhe'is no longér company for men of judgment and 


1 delicacy: y 


TT by 


aving made fome abfervations tending to’ explain’ the po- 


ti cal views of the Greek tragedies, our Author’ proceeds to 


give an‘ account of ‘the three Athenian Poets Efchylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides: But it will be needlefs ‘to abridge 
what is here faid.of them, fince our Readers may make them- 
felyes acquainted with the fubftance of thei hiftory, by re- 


_ ferring toa late review of Franklin’s Differtation on ancient 


Greek. tragedy +. 


Our Author, in the next place, unfolds the principle of the 
Parallel, and takes 2 fhort view of the chief parts of tragedy, 
beginning with the Subjects. Here he exprefles his. furprize 
that feigned fubjeéts are not fuffered to compofe tragedy. 
Comedy, fays he, at leaft modern comedy, admits them 
often. ‘I think,’ he adds, * I can perceive a reafon for it 
‘ in human nature: we can only be touched by appearances 


“© of probability. Now there is no probability that facts, 
' “© great as they are in tragedy, facts that arife only in the 


© houfes of Kings, or in the feat of empires, fhould: be ab- 
© folutely unknown.— But as comedy touches: only common 
‘ life, and the ridiculous parts of it, the fpe€tator may fup- 
‘ ‘pofe, and, indeed, does fuppofe, by fuffering himfelf to.be 
‘ inchanted ‘by’ the play, that the fubject reprefented to him 
¢ is a:real faét, although not known to him.’ ) 


In the, next place he confiders the Perfonages, »\* On each 


© fide,’ he obferves, Heroes and Kings have appeared,’ but 


' © the jdeas of heroifm and of royalty have been fo very much 
_* changed, that Agamemnon and Achilles, the one King of 


* In truth, this account of the Athenian chara@er, is not ‘very 
clear, or. confiltent, ¢ Lei us,’ fays.our, Author, ! * only here:again 
«place before our cyes the felf-love of the Athenians; whofs.Poets 
: ftudying that particular foible in their countrymen, were willing to 
* pour'upon’ it efé/na/ encomiums.’ Now to.pour eternal encomiums 
upon felf love, is not very good fenfe. Again, in the hex! eraageoh 
we are told, *notonly the comic, | but even ‘the tragic Theatre begame 
* a fatire againit the people. inigeneral ;’ whith is hot altogether coh- 


fiftent with the eternal encomiums above fpoken, G. shih iO 


|) ¢ Sco. Reviewsfor Joly latts sxyo1 sds rset 
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< “Kings; atid the’ ofhe F Heros Of, Heroes, . are,no: sJonger, t the. 


4*fatiie ath ‘in Euripides and. acine, a ough the foundation 


8 ‘of their charaGter were the. fame,’ - accounts fer;:this 


difference’ in the -f sowing manner. ‘$ Bet us imagine, /fays 
he, * a pianitierdls aflembly, of Republicans on.one fide,;;and 
« onthe other a Crowd, not’ over numerous, of Citizens) i in- 

habiting one of the richeft monarchies. ‘The forme FE - 


ely have. ideas of infignificant Kings, whofe‘ 


« 

© often..no larger bounds than theircitiés ¥’ Ring 3 ide 
« Monarchs, that they had not‘even'the names. 1 Weer, 
< after a long-revolution of years, have feen-emipires bd tho- 
< narchies paffing under their eyes, and appearing formidable 
« by their péwerand their riches; “efpécially the Roman em- 
< pire, which-was almoft becomé<mnafchical.—T he ‘fotmer 
‘knew no other kind of Heroes but fuch' metias' Have been 
‘ diftinguifhed from the vulgar, by the. perfonal qualities of 
* the body, ‘as. well'as the heat¢ ;_ by ftrength and ftaturej as 
< “well ‘as ‘valour’and ‘prudence. _- The Jatter having -been ‘ac-_ 
© Gaftomed ‘to a more refined {pecies of bravery, regard He- 
© foes rather’ by their fentiments and ipecches, than nee their 
“actions.” 


Qur Authiot aeee  orbelets to eXplain the Occonomy of the 
tragic pieces';° under ‘which’ he#d ‘he Confiders the difpofition 
of the fubjeéts, with révard to unity of time and place, &c. 
and enquires why “the mederis haye thought themfelves ob- 
liged, to. fimagainft-art, with a-view to enibellith art. 


This leads him, in the next “divifion, to compare the Sim- 
plicity of the Greeks, with, the, Multiplicity, of eventsin the 
modern theatre. * A. fingle object, he obferves; but corifi- 
‘ dered in all fituations, was fufficient to entertain, or to em- 
« ploy the Greeks; “With theiti, variety confifted Tefs'in the 


& multitude. of the ‘obje&ts, than in’ the various methods of 


confidering thefe objeéts.-Our genius,’ “he adds, * is very 
different, »whatever er be the caufe.* Let it come from 
the nature of our climate, or from our own natural indo- 
lence, by ameducation a little too’ much tinGtured ‘with lux- 
ury; ‘or aftly,’a* certain’ levity attached to the liyely cha- 
racter of our nation, ‘it carries us to glance. fli iy upon 
divers objects, without {topping at any.one. From. thefe 
two tharaéters arifes the diverfity,of compofition in the an- 
‘cient and modern theatrical pieces; for the Poets have con- 


,. ftantly followed the reigning ‘tafte.’ 


Our Author then makes fome obfervations on the ancient 
Chorus, the retrenchment “of ‘which; he takes notice, * has 
nein 2 * been 
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‘ been a neceflary confequence to induce ,the French to take 
© all forts of fubjects, and to load every action with events 
‘ and furprizes.’ 


Another very confiderable difference, he obferves, which 
lies entirely on the fide of the fpectators, is Gallantry and 
Love. * Among our Grecian Poets there is fcarce any of ei- 
ther. Their fpeétators, more polite and ambitious than 
tender and gallant, would, in this point, have been fhock- 
ed as at an “indignity, unworthy of the majefty of the tra- 
gic theatre. 


a A A 


e 


Our Author, in the next place, takes the Charaers into 
confideration. * Thofe perionages,’ fays he, * who appear 
inthe Englifh, Spanifh, or French fcenes, are more Eng- 
lith, Spanifh, or French charaéters, than they are Greeks 
or Romane. 3 or, in a word, what they ought to be.—— 
The Grecian Poets having had none but Greeks or neigh- 
bouring Barbarians to paint, have had the lefs pains and 
difficulty in painting characters entirely new, and without 
‘ mixture or alteration.’ 


aA fA RWI 


In the enfuing divifion, our Author defcribes the common 
Character of the tragic Poets; and then makes fome obferva- 
tions on the particular Charaéter of the three Grecian Poets. 
Having flightly touched on thefe articles, he proceeds to the 
parallel. 


¢ Firft, the ancient and the modern theatre both agree, 
that no feigned fubjeéts, born purely from the imagination 
of the Poet, fhall rv allowed: but they difter effentially in 

the choice both of the hiftorical and fabulous fubjects. All 
fubjects are acceptable to the French,: provided that they 
are tragical, and capable of that fort of regularity which 
cuftom has judged fufficient. As tothe Grecians, they ac- 
cept of no fubjects but fuch as can be allied to the rigour 
of the three unities and the chorus. The firft fcarce will 
bear foreign fubjects ; the fecond will accept of none but 
domeftic fubjecéts, drawn from their. ancient and modern 
annals. Tach tafte.is founded in reafon; each proceeds 
from the difference of geniufles, and the difference of in- 
terefts that fubfifts between a monarchical and a republican 
State. There is no room, therefore, to difpute either with 
the antients and the moderns, upon the comparifon of fub- 
jects. Are our fources then more copious than thofe of the 
Greeks? That appears at firit fight; fince it is evident 
that the whole univerfe (efpecially fince the part which the 
Romans have played upon thetheatre ‘ef'the world) “muft 
furnifh many more materials for the theatre, than a little 
* corner 
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corner of the earth, fueh as Greece, and its .neighbour- 
hood. But if we confider the prodigious number sof tra- 
gedies drawn from that fpot, and produced from the fingle 
pen only of our three Grecian Poets, the titles of which 
are, in fome meafure, come down to us, we thal! fufpend 
our judgment. That country affords more gold than the 
reft of the world: this is the itateof Greeee, in -refpeét to 
fubjects for tragedy. dts fable, mixed with its: hiftory, is 
an inexhauftible fource: but not to infift further on this 
point, all that can be granted to the modern theatre in re- 
gard to fubjeéts, is, that variety which may be drawn from 
the manners. When a variety of nations, Greéks, Ro- 
mans, Spaniards, Turks, are to be admitted into the fee- 
nery, at leaft the cuftoms of ¢€ach aré to be varied: this is 
an advantage to our theatre which the antients {ee¢m to have 
difclaimed. 


‘ Secondly, As to the Perfonages, fuch as Gods, Kings, 
Heroes, and the Subalterns: that again is an article which 
can, by no means, enter into the comparifon, confidering 
the different ideas arifing from fable, heroifm, and royalty. 
Who knows if at the fame time, when we, who are fole 
judges between gurfelves and the Grecians, are condemn- 
ing them fo furioufly, as defective in point of their man- 
ner; they themfelves, fuppofing them returned to this 
world, would notin their turn condemn us upon that mad 
height of ourideas, which feems todifGain nature and hu- 
manity? And which of the two ntuft be thought in the 
right? Let us not cavil upon the parallel of ideas and 
manners. If we are refolved to compare the two theztres 
in that point, the modern theatre will, undoubiedly, Cary 
it againft the ancient, according to the judgment of the 
prefent ideas. 


¢ Thirdly, The advantage ‘will be different in regard to 
the oeconomy, and the conduct of the pieces. . The fre- 
uent defects of unity, of connection, and of the art of 
making the Actors to go in and out, and the eternal epi- 
fodes, give undoubtedly an inconteftible {uperiority to the 
Grecian tragedy? 


¢ Fourthly, From hence arifes another fuperiority not Jefs 
valuable, and which is the effect of the fimplicity of the 
Grecian pieces, where the imagination is not ever led 
aftray. In our Dramas it deviates from the principal ob- 
je&: but what is ftill more remarkable, the exertion of the 
paffions is conducted with morc txactnefs, wifdom, and 
© truth, 
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“truth, by that very fimplicity. Upon the firft reading of 
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“ 


“‘the Greek Poets, this is a remark that cannot ‘fail’ to 
‘ftrike us. | 


« Fifthly, As the Chorus has its advantages and inconye- 
niences, it is a thing that ought to be ftruck out of the 
comparifon. The, modern theatre, by throwing it afide, 
gains a greater number of fine fubjects: but, by way of 
retaliation, it loads itfelf. with confidents, and thence lofes 
the continuance of the.action; and a moft magnificent 
fhew,. which ferved to. fuftain that action, and which is, 
if I may fay fo, the ground-work, or keeping of the 
picture. 


© Sixthly, As to that gallantry which the ancient theatre 
rejected, and which the French theatre makes her chief 
point, good fenfe and reafon, in {pite of the reigning tafte, 
muft put themfelves on the fide of the Greeks: for, be- 


‘fides the inconceivable fcandal which Chriftians give, by 


being lefs fcrupulous upon the purity of the theatre, than 
Pagans: if we have any elevation of fentiment,: muft we 
not be fhocked to fee tragedy degraded by a vain tendernefs, 
that has nothing in it ferious? and whofe fole art, not- 
withftanding the manner. in which it is employed, confifts 
in continually ftopping the impreffion which terror and pity, 
or the principal paffions of the piece, ought to make. Can 
thofe paffions produce a lafting effect, and leave a long re- 
membrance (as Boileau exprefles it) behind them, while the 

are interrupted by eight or ten fccnes of gallantry? The 
exertion of the theatrical paffion, confifts in difcovering it- 
felf by achain of impreffions, which infenfibly carry it to 
its end: but love interrupts this chain every inftant, and 
the firft impreffion is effaced by fcenes of gallantry. The 
Greeks took care not to difturb their action in that manner, 
by. whining tendernefles. It coft them, therefore, much 
more pains to nourifh a piece by its own juice, and give it 
juft proportion, than it. coft the prefent ‘moderns to adjuft 
a fimple action, by the means of epifodes, and events of 
love. . Yet, far from knowing their inducements, we con- 
tinue to blame the antients in ‘that very point which ren- 
ders them eftimable.. Is not the force of genius more 
apparent, by following the thread of ‘a paffion during five 
acts, and always increafing it, than by fewing together fe- 
veral foreign bits, to fill up that length of action? Cer- 
tainly we fhould have declared, that this new method was _ . 
introduced for. want..of breath and ftrength in‘the Poets, © 
had pot Corneille, the ftrongeft and ftcadieft of the tragic 


© Geniufles, 
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¢ Geniufles, have followed it, much more by deference to the | 
age in which he lived, than by tafte : and how much dif- 
cretion has he ufed inintroducing it! If love makes a great 
part in his pieces, at leaft it is not the principal part. It 
appears often fubfervient, and ever the minifter and’ flave 
of ambition. , 


< Seventhly, At length to finifh by the characters: ’ it can- 
not be denied, that the Greeks have marked them with an 
air of truth, in aftronger manner than the French; tho’ 
it may be faid, perhaps, in defence of the latter, that what 
they have done has been to pleafe their fpectators, the rea- 
fon of which I fhall not repeat. 


a ae ee ee 
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‘ It is evident, therefore, that we are to compare the an- 
cient theatre with the modern in all times, by nature, and 
not by thofecircumftances which are added from age to age 
by cuftom, and education. Upon that footing they, may 
be looked upon as two fpecies entirely different in fome re- 
fpects; and confequently little fufceptible of a very exact 
comparifon, fince the impreffion depends upon a Certain 
total, which contains imitation both of nature and.of things 
added to it, or taken from it, by different zras. Whoever 
has fo: fine an eye as to difcern the refources of this impref- 
fion, wilh undoubtedly finé, that our theatre is more noble 
in its manners ; and that the Grecian theatre is not lefs fo 
from nature. The one is more loaded; the other more 
fimple. The one is lefs’ regular ; the other more exact. 
The firft is: more interefting; thé ‘fecond more moving. 
This is more fiery and fublime ; that is more animated and 
more natural.’ sane 
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To many,. perhaps, this affected fee-faw may be ftriking, 
and fome may deem it full of critical diftinction: but we 
muft confefs,. that, .in our judgment, the differences are too 
nice to be real, too forced to be juft. It isno wonder, ‘how- 
ever, that we differ from our Author in his'conclufion; fince 
we cannot agree with him in his principles. He afks, if* the 
‘ force of Genius isnot. more: apparent, by. following the 
‘ thread of a, paffion during five acts; «and idways increafing 
‘ it, than by fewing together feveral:foreign bits, to’ fill up 
* that length of aétion.”; ‘To which we anfwer, that there 
feems. more of labour than genius, in a patient ‘and painful 
purfuit of one paffion through five aéts.. Genius, as our in- 
imitable dramatic Poet forcibly expreffes himfelf, ** rolls in a 
“ fine frenzy,” .and .darting from incident'to incident, col- 
jects and combines.every, circumftance which can ftrike the 
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imagination, and move the paffions. By preferving the unity 
of action, the Poct will exhauft his fubject, and, to borrow 
a theatrical phrafe, tear a fingle paffion to rags ; but, by vio- 
lating that rule, he will comnrand a larger field for the difplay 
of native genius, and find more frequent opportunities of 
uniting entertainment with iniftruction. 


In truth, however, one objection ftrikes us, which may be 
applied to the whole of this difcourfe, which is, that the Cri- 
tic does not diftinguifh between the Poets and their pieces. 
He profefles to draw a parallel between the ancient and mo- 
dern Theatres: for which purpofe it is quite unneceflary to 
compare the Genius, and afcertain the different merits of the 
ancient and modern dramatic /Vriters. If we compare A{{- 
chylus with Corneille, and confider the fuperior advantages 
the latter had, by living in days of greater refinement, we 
may, perhaps, be inclined to allow the Grecian to have the 
greater fhare of merit: but if we compare their tragedies, 
without making allowance for the different circumftances re- 
lative to each Writer, we fhall find the ancient diaina vaftly 
inferior to the modern. . The merit of the felf-taught Artift, 
who firft planned a houfe for the habitation of man, if ab- 
ftractedly confidered, is probably fuperior to that of the vatt 
Architect of St. Paul's; yet notone will venture to compare 
that fuperb edifice with the firft rude ftructure of untutored 
Genius. Upon the whole, therefore, we look upon an 
attempt to afcertain the different merits between ancient 
and modern Writers, to be the tafk of idle curiofity, or learn- 
éd indolence ; men of fenfe, who read for folid information, 
or rational entertainment, will always prize thofe writings 
moft, which difplay the greatet {cope of imagination, and 
are enriched with the lareeft {tore of judicious and ufeful fen- 
timent. 


We cannot difmifs this Difcourfe on the Paraliel, with- 
out taking notice, that the Tranflation is extremely faulty 
and inaccurate. It is often obicure, and frequently ren- 
dered inelegant by inverted arrangements, which are oc- 
cafioned by adhering to the French idiom, It might be juftly 
deemed invidious to dwell too minutely on defects, but to 
juftify our ceniure, we think it neceflary to refer the Reader 
to the following inaccuracies. Page Ixxx. ¢ His performance 
‘ excited TOWARDS HIM rivals.” P. cxi. ¢ The Chriftian reli- 
© gion 25 too venerable, and its myfleries are too fublimc, ta FUR- 
‘ NISH FOR POETRY A SUPPLEMENT .TO FABLE, AS 
‘wire, Mr. St. Evremont, and fome as bad Poets as him- 
© feli,’ P.cxiv. © Corneille may be compared to an eagle, who 
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© Jhoots HIMSELF UP to the clouds by his fublimity,” &c., We 
have known the Verb hoot made ufe of as a figurative ex- 
preffion, to defcribe the towering of genius, but for a Writer 
to /hoot himfelf, that is, to be both “adtive and paffive, is a 
bold fot beyond our perception. We muft not omit to ac- 
quaint the Reader, however, that thefe inaccuracies are not 
to be imputed to the Lady, whofe name appears in the title- 
page. 

Having given our Readers a general idea of this Parallel, 
and made fuch obfervations as our limits would permit, we 
now, according to the method we propofed in the Introduc- 
tion, do ourfelves the honour to wait in form upon the noble 
Writer of the Preface, to whom, for reafons there affigned, 
we before paid our refpects en paffant. His Lordfhip fets out 
with fome very critical and juft obfervations on the French 
and Englifh languages, and then proceeds to give fome ac- 
count of Brumoy; which is fo little in the Jefuit’s favour, 
that we are afraid a Reader, who begins with the Preface, 
will have no violent inclination for an attentive perufal of the 
learned Jefuit’s Difcourfes. 


His Lordfhip, in the next place, gives an epitome of the 
contents of thefe volumes; and, by way of digreflion, makes 
the following criticifm on Shakefpear. ‘I forget the name 
© of the French Author who fays that the Englifh are Shake- 
{pear mad. ‘There are fome grounds for the “aflertion. We 
are Methodifts in regard to Shakefpear. We carry our en- 
thufiafm fo far, that we entirely fufpend our fenfes towards 
his abfurdities, and his blunders. We behold with acalm- 
nefs, proceeding from a boundlefs piety, @ Ghof returning 
more ihan once from that undifcovced country from whofe bourne 
no Traveller returns: and we as devoutly view, Defdemona 
Hiiffled to death, then fo perfectly wee red to life as to {peak two 
or three fentences, then die again, without another oppreffive 
‘ firoke foom the pillow. How great muft be the merit of an 
© Author, who remains, and moft affuredly ever will remain, 
‘ triumphant and fupreme, with all his imperfections on his 
© head? Thefe merits arife from a ftri€t and conflant con- 

© formity to Nature, whofe laws Shakefpear moft happily fol- 
‘ lowed, however he may have neglected the regularity of 
‘ the Drama.’ 


a“ 
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With deference to his Lordfhip, this conclufion is by no 
means confiftent with the criticifm which precedes. For the 
very paflaces which he has cited as imperfections in Shake- 
{pear, 
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fpear, are rather offences againft the laws of Nature, than 
againft the regularity of the Drama. ! 


Having given afummary of Brumoy’s Difcourfes, witha 


lift of the Grecian tragedies; his Lordfhip takes a retrofpect, 
and with it a prefent view of our Englith Stage. 
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© The latter end of thefixteenth and the beginning of the fe- 
venteenth century were honoured with the writings of thofe 
great cotemporaries Shakefpear, Beaumont, Fletcher,’ and 
Johnfon. ‘Their works are too well known to need a fingle 
line of delineation. But by whom were fuch choice Spi- 
rits fucceeded? By numerous and namelefs Authors. The 
ancient dramatic barbarifm revived, and revived with dou- 
ble force of ribaldry and abfurdities. “The age loved non- 
fenfe, grave, formal, canting nonfenfe; fo that William 
Prynne, Efq; by outdoing dramatical nonfenfe, eftablifhed 
his own. Prynne was pilloried, ybut the theatres were de- 
molifhed. Prynne loft his ears, but the Poets loft their 
bread. It was a filthy and wicked abomination to name 
Shakefpear, but to quote him was Uke the bleating of brute 
beafts, yea, it were downright blafphemy. ‘Thus was chaos 
come again, and univerfal darknefs reigned over the Stage, 
till the reftoration of Charles the fecond. 


‘ In the train of the gay young Monarch came the Mufes, 
the Graces, and the Loves; wit overflowed like the Nile, 
leaving much mud behind it, but with this difference, that 
fuch.mud never produced crops of corn, but fpoiled and 
polluted the land upon which it had fpread itfelf. The 
Mufes, inftead of nine, appear to have been nine thoufand. 
Poetical in{piration attended almoft upon every pen and ink : 
each fucceeding week produced a play, each day a poem, 
and each hour teemed with inftances of that pert vivacity 
with which falle tafte abounds. The King himfelf, with 
very lively parts, wanted all folidity of judgment. His 
tafte had been vitiated in France. He encouraged and ap- 
proved of plays in rhyme; the moft unnatural compofition 
that ever entered into the human mind. But his royal pre- 
fence, and that lively good humour which conftantly at- 
tended all his actions, never failed to crowd the theatre in 
fuch a manner, that the Poets of that age not only pro- 
cured vi@tuals to themfelves and family, but, what they 
liked better, drink alfo. If Dryden was poor, it was his 
own fault; Johnny Crowne was not: and if we confider 
Tom Southern only as a.dramatic Poet, he died in affluence 
of fortune. Many of the Nobility wrote for the benefit 
and encouragement of the Stage. The Duke of Bucking- 
‘ ‘him’s 
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ham’s Fsheon though temporary, floprifhes and brings 
crowded audiences at this day. ‘The Committee, notwith- 
ftanding the low abfurd character of “l'eaguey yet’ by ex= 
pofing the manners of the Puritans and Anabaptitts, 1s to- 
lerable, after Having! been written probably. over a bottle, 
near an hundred ‘years ago. - Sir-George Ktheridge’s plays 
{till appear, genteel; but, upon the whole, the dramatic 
tafte of Charles the fecond’s reign is faulty, and often in- 
tolerable. | James the fecond did not amend it. “Quéen 
Mary, who had an admirable underftanding, a noble na- 
ture, and an active judgment, was, by her untimely death, 
the greateft lofs that the Stage could fuflain. The Drama 
run again “into ribaldry, and low wit; and although it has 
ebbed. and flowed ever fince, betwixt order and diforder, 
decency and licentioufnels, true wit and falfe, yet in its 
beft and. moft perfe& days, which I look upon to be the 


prefent, there.is room for great, very great amendment. 


“Our chief want is genteel, /enfible, modern comedy. 
How eafily; at one thought, can we fummon up every. co- 
medy ofthat kind which we have? The Conjfcious. Lovers 
ftands firft in the lift; the Provoked Hufband next; the 
Sufpictous Hufband is the third; and, if: it mutt be allowed 
for the fake of its. language, the Carelef/s Hufland. con- 
cludes the lift. Moft,,if not all, of our other comedies 
ate indclicate to adegree that reflects fhame rather than ho- 
nour.on our nation. Let the booths of Bartholomew-fair 
abound,.with iow, wit, trite jefts, and vulgar thoughts; 
but let :the regular, the royal theatres, be patterns of deli- 
catys,¢legance, and eafe. Comedy is a mirror in which 
the prevailing, characters of the age are reprefented to the 
view. Lt may be. confidered as an expreffive hiftorical pic- 
ture of the manners of the times, and becomes as valuable 
fromthe,juft refemblance, as from the colouring.’ 
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“ Hete, a¢ain, ' we have'the misfortune to differ froin his Lord- 
fhip, and, perhaps, from the'generil opinion. Nevertheleis, 
we are by no means’ perfiaded that the Su/picious Hufband is a 
gentéel, (enjible comedy.‘ Nothing, properly (peaking, is fen- 
fible; which is. not dire€ted' to a right end’: and however we 
may applaud the’ compo/ition’ of that piece, we cannot com- 
mend ‘thé defien. “ Im Ranger} we behold a young Student of 
egod  underftanding, ‘andnative prindiples of honour, who 
devotes himftlf to’ Bacchus ‘and' Venus, » with every mode of 
riot and diffipation ; and who,” by’the’ freedom and viva- 
city of Hig nature; renders the character of a Rake fo ami- 
able and engaging, as cannot’ fail to excite the imitation of 
Rev. Déc. 1760. li . the 
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the: y6unger part of the audience. When he quotes the fol- 


lowing licentious couplet from Congreve, whom he faceti- 
oufly {tiles his Lord Coke 


You fay fhe’s falfe, I'll fwear fhe’s kind, 
I take her body, you her mind, 
Which has the better bargain——— 





How the houfe rings with applaufe? We queftion if there 
is a Tavern within the purlieus of the theatre, where this 
delicate fentiment is not cited nightly, by the giddy fons of 
fenfuality. 


After all, this Heroe in debauchery is difmiffled without being 
made fenfible of the folly of riot and intemperance, or giving 
any fymptoms of his reformation. If this is genteel and 
fenfible, if this is anfwering the true end of the Drama, then we 
hve formed .a very wrong conception of dramatic merit. - 

‘o us, the Su/picious Hufband appears rather fprightly than 
eenteel, rather licentious than fenfible. How much does this 
comedy fuffer by a comparifon with the Confcious Lovers, 
which is, indeed, fenfible. and genteel: in the latter, like- 
wife, the de/ign is truly noble, and ftrictly anfwers the pur- 
pofe of the Drama. 


We ought, as we hinted before, to diftinguifh between 
the merit of the Poet and of the piece. The eafe, the {pi-. 
rit, the ftrong colouring of the Sufpicious Hufband, entitles — 
the Writer to our applaufe, but his comedy ought, - neverthe- 
lefs, to be banifhed from the Stage. We are amazed that his © 
Lordfhip fhould do fuch honour to this piece, fince, in juftice 
to the noble Author, we muft acknowlege, that he feems in 
general thoroughly fenfible of the real merit and proper ufe 
of comedy: and after fome very juft and ingenious reflec-. 
tions on this f{pecies of dramatic writing, he concludes with 
exprefiing.his perfuafion, that ¢ the Comedy for this age might 
* be.much improved, by being more of the ferious and in- 

‘ fir. uétive kind, than by confiiting of the wild unguarded 
* wit, that rather naufeates than entertains.’ 


We have thus endeavoured to give our Readers a general 
view of -the contents of thefe volumes. To enter into a cri-_ 
tieal difcuffion of each particular part, would draw us great- 
ly. beyond our limits. -We muft not omit to-take notice,’ how- 
ever, that to fome of the plays, the fubjeé&ts of which have’ 
been treated by the French Poets as well as bythe Greek, out - 
. Author has fubjoined critical obfervations, wherein their re- 
fpective merits are farther and more nicely compared. 


With 
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‘With refpe& to the Tranflation in general of thefe volumes, 
it appears to be extremely unequal. But this inequality is 
eafily accounted for; as we are informed, by Advertifements 
prefixed to the firft and third volumes, that the Tranflation 
is the work of various hands. Among others, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery, and the celebrated Author of 
the Rambler, have contributed their affiftance. As to that 
part of the verfion performed by Mrs. Lenox, we need onl 

obferve, that a Lady who has power to engage fuch noble 
and able Coadjutors, cannot be fuppofed deficient in merit 


herfelf. R— 4 


An Account of the Modern Part of the Univerfal Hiftory, Vols. 
IX.—XIII. Being a Continuation of the Article begun in our 
Review for October laft. 





HEWN a refolution was taken to give a new edition 
of the ancient part of this Univerfal Hiftory, the 
Authors, confcious of feveral imperfections in the firft im- 
preflion, (imperfections which they properly enough fay were 
unavoidable from the different and diftant refidences of the 
| refpective Compilers, and the want of one perfon’s being ap- 
pointed to infpeé? the whole) agreed, in order to prevent the 
like inconveniences, that each fhould ¢ revife, re-examine, 
‘ and correét his own part, but that ONE perfon, for the fake 
_ © of uniformity, fhould have the /upervifal of the wHoLe.’ 
To this they add, that they * have not been fo intent upon 
‘ other more material improvements as to negle& that of 

‘ STYLE*.’ 


Thefe candid acknowlegements could not but be accept~ 
able to every difcerning Reader ; who muft have been farther 
pleafed, upon comparing the two editions, to find the endea- 
vours of the Authors, to this purpofe, had not been mifapplied; 
and that, exclufive of other improvements, the ftyle, in rea- 
lity, was ¢ confiderably reformed in fome parts, and rendered 
‘ more uniform throughout the whole +.’ 


Might it not then, as-was hinted in our account of the 
former volumes}, have been reafonably expected, that all fuch 
defeéts as had been difcovered in the execution of the Ancient 


* Preface to the 8vo edition of the ancient part, page g. 
+ Ibid. page 114. 
t See Review for laft O&tober, page 284. 
li 2 Hiftory, 
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Hiftory, would have been duly regarded, and effectually pre- 
vented, in the’ modern part ? Might i it not have been more efpe- 
cially hoped, that particular refpect would have been had to 
render the ftyle, infome degree, pleafing, and, in general, 
uniform? ‘lhe nature of this work would not, indeed, have 
admitted abundance of ornament, becaufe, tho’ the ‘sal is 
often fhifted, the occurrences are, in general, fimilar ; yet 
this is fo far from being a juft excufe for negligence, that it 
ought rather to have excited a greater repard to‘correctnefs, 
at lealt; and, on proper occafions, fome degree of elegance, 

to enliven ner and keep attention awake. 


Neverthiclé, truc it is, tho’ adifagreeable truth, that the 
ftyle of this work is extremely unequal. In many parts it is 
jejune, pucrile, and, fometimes, not ftri€tly grammatical *,; 
and thefe defects are more frequently apparent where there 
are the ftrongeft proofs of application, and the greateft dif- 
play of reading. But tho’ the induftry and fagacity of our 
Authors muft be admitted, and deferve commendation, yet it 
is to be feared, they will not be deemed fufficient to compen- 
fate for other deficiencies. It may, indeed, happen to Chofet- 
Peregrinators, as to fome modern Travellers: that in the 
courfe of attaining avariety of languages, they grow carelefs 
or forgetful of the idiom of their own. In this cafe, the one 
Supervifor was more particularly expedient, and it may be 
concluded, either that none was appointed, or that he has 
not done his duty. Was a fecond edition neceflary to difco- 
ver or rectify errors already acknowleged ? 


Thefe animadverfions are not made with a view of depre- 
ciating this laborious and ufeful undertaking ; which we con- 
fider in a national light. It is more than probable, fuch a 
work will attract the attention of the learned abroad, and there- 
fore it were to have been wifhed, that it had appeared with 
fewer imperfections. Should Foreigners form their opinion of 
our language, or our Writers, from fome parts of this Hifto 
they might be led into an unjuft and unfavourable idea of 
both. Yet, to dono more than impartial juftice, it muft be 


* Several proofs might have been brought in fupport of this un- 
willing cenfuse, fromthe frit eight: volumes, Such as the imdifcrimi- 
nate ufe of the particles who and which, and the unnecefiarily, added s, 
in a language: already accufed, of too, much fibilation. Heuce we 
frequently meet with the Chinefes, Japa inefes, Portugelrs ; whereas 
the beft modern Writers have thought it fufficient, in words of this 
fort, to diftinéwith the Singular and Plaral Numbers only by the’ar- 
ticles a and the.—Some of the fubfequent volumes will furnifh other 


niftances of the imperfections of Style here complained of. 
confefled, 
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confeffed, that even where the execution is moft reprehenfi- 
ble, much information may be had, and curiofity greatly gra- 
tified: alfo, that both inftruction and entertainment are to 
be met with in other parts, fome of the volumes defigned for 
this article, fully demonftrate-—We fhall here clofe our re- 
fle&tions, except fuch as may neceflarily arife; and proceed 
with our Hiftory. 


From China, with which the eighth volume concluded, 
we are, in the ninth, conducted to Japan, or, as it is called 
by the natives, Niphon, which is treated in the fame manner 
as the former, The fituation, extent, foil, and natural pro- 
ductions of thefe iflands are accurately delineated; and the 
various fects of religion, modes of worfhip, idols, temples, 
feftivals, and fuperftitious ceremonies, are properly defcribed. 
Annexed to this head is a fuccin&, but apparently*candid, 
Hiftory of the introduction of Chriftianity into, and its total 
extirpation out of, thefe dominions. An account of the 
form of government in Japan, the grandeur, fplendid titles, 
and palaces of its Monarchs; their military forces, and civil 
polity, concludes this firft fection *. ° 


Sect. 2. is appropriated to the genius, arts, fciences, trade, 
navigation, drefs, cuftoms, and difeafes of the Japanefe. 
The fingularity of their method f treating fome of the latter, 
will not, perhaps, be difagreeable to our Readers. They 
are frequently fubjeét to a particular fort of endemial cholic 
called Senk, which often affects as well ftrangers as natives of 
all ages, fexes, and complexions: the fymptoms are, vio- 
lent pains in the bowels, extending to the whole abdomen 
and reins, caufing a general convulfion of the mufcles ¢ even 
‘ when the bowels are free from the effects of the morbific 
© /ues latent inthe Peritonzum, or fome other part of the ab- 
‘ domen; but at fome periodical times, or from fome 
‘-other caufe, excite grievous fwellings, fpafms, ‘and acute 
* pains +.’ 


* Tho’ in our acceunt of the former volumes we did not particu- 
larly obferve the form in which this work is diftributed, it is intended 
for the future, to be more careful in that point. Let it then fuffice, 
with refpect to the volumes that have been already naticed, to men- 
tion, that this Hiftory is divided into Books, thefe into Chapters, and 
the Chapters fubdivided into Sections; and that we are now in the 
fecond Chapter of the thirteenth book. 


+ In enumerating the fymptoms of this diforder, we have. been 
odliged to adhere to the words of our Author, which, if our medi- 
cal Readers can underfland, it is well; we own that we. cannot. 
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The moft approved method of cure for this dreadful difor- 


der, is by acupuncture, in which operation the Japanefe are 
reckoned to excel all their neighbours, to whom the fame 
remedy is alfo common in the fame diforder.—The manner 
of the operation is thus defcribed. * The place made choice 


~ 
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of for the pundture, is commonly at a middle diftance be- 
tween the navel and the pit of the ftomach ; but often as 


much nearer to or farther from either, as the Operator, after 


a due fcrutiny, thinks moft proper ; and in this, and the judg- 
ing rightly how deep the needles muft be thruft below the 
fkin, fo as to reach the feat of the morbific matter, and 
giving it aproper vent, confifts the main fkill of the Artift, 
and the fuccefs of the operation, is faid to depend. Each 
row hath its particular name, which carries with it a kind 
of direction for the depth of each pun€ture, and the dif- 
tance of the holes from each other, which laft feldom ex- 
ceeds half an inch in grown perfons in the perpendicular rOWS, | 
tho’ fomething more in thofe which are made acrofs the bo- 


dy ; his’: 


¢ The needles which perform the operation, are made ei- 
ther of the fineft gold or filver, and without the leaft drofs 
or alloy. They mutt beexquilitely flender, finely polifhed, 

and carry a curious point, and with fome degree of hard- 
nefs, which is given to them by the Maker, by tempering, 
and not by any mixture, in order to facilitate their entrance 
and penetrating the {kin.—Thefe needles are of two forts, 
the one cither of gold or filver indifferently, and about four 
inches long, very flender, and ending in a fharp point, and 
have at the other end a {mall twifted handle, Which ferves 
to turn them round with the extremity of the middle finger 
and thumb, in order to fink them into the flefh with greater 
eafe and fafety: the other fort is chiefly of filver, and much 
like the firft in length and fhape, but exceeding {mall to- 
wards the point, with a fhort thick handle, channelled for 
the fame end of turning them about, and to prevent their 
going in toodeep; and, for the fame reafon, fome of them 
are cafed in a kind of copper tube of the bignefs of a goofe 
quill, which ferves as a fort of gauge, and lets the point in 
juft fo far as the Operator has determined it. The beft fort 
of needles are carefully kept in a cafe made of bull’s horn, 
lined with fome foft downy ftuff. This cafe is fhaped fome- 
what like a hammer, having on the ftriking fide a piece of 
lead, to give it a fufficient weight, and on the outfide a 
compreffed round piece of leather, to prevent a recoil, and 
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< with this they ftrike the needle through the thicknefs of 
© the fkin; after which they keep turning the handle about 
«with the hand, till it is funk to the depth they defigh if.’— 
This operation is faid to procure inftantaneous relief, and to 
be applicable in other painful diftempers, in which the Moxa, 
and other cauftics, are commonly ufed. 


Their management of the Small-pox (improperly menti- 
ened in a fubfequent fection) is nut lefs remarkable. ‘¢ They 
‘ commonly wrap up the Patient in red cloth. And when 
« one of the Emperor’s children falls ill of that diftemper, 
¢ not only the bed and room, &c. are furnifhed with red, 
« but the perfons that come near the Patient mutt be clad in 
‘ the fame colour.’ 


Neverthelefs, ftrange or trifling as this practice may now 
appear, that it prevailed in Europe, and particularly that it 
was made ufe of in England, between four and five hundred 
years ago, is evident from indifputable authority. Thus we 
tind John of Gaddefden treating, in the fame manner, the 
fon of either the firft or fecond King Edward. He ‘ ordered 
© the Patient to be wrapped up in /carlet*, and every thing 
© about the bed to be red; no doubt,” adds our Author +, 
¢ but the room was hung in the fame manner. This,’ fays 
John, ‘ made him recover, without fo much as leaving one 
¢ mark in his face, and he commends it for an excellent way 
© of curing.’—Nay, the notion of the utility of this dye, is 
far from being extin&t even at prefent, feeing it is common 
with many Nurfes and old women, to boil a fkein of fcarlet 
filk in the liquor defigned for the variolous Patient, and to 
prefer a piece of red to any other coloured cloth, as a pre- 
fervative againft the fore-throat, which almoft always ac- 
companies this difeafe. — The original inducements to this 
whimfical practice, may not be worth enquiring after; but 
what renders it more particularly remarkable, is its having 
been adopted by people whofe manners and cuftoms are fo 
very contradiétory, and who could not poflibly have the 
leait knowlege of each other. 


Sect. 3, is employed in the topography and divifion of this 
empire; and the manner of their private and public build- 


* Capiatus Scarletum et involvatur variolus totaliter, ficut ego feci 
de filio nobilifimi Regis Anglie—et feci omnia circum le&um effe 
Rubea—et eft bona cura. 


+ Dr. Friend. in his Hiftory of Phyfic, fecond.edition 8vo. vo). 


iJd. page 283.. ; 3 
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ings, particularly,.an ample dlefcription of the fuperb palace 
of Jeddo.. To thefe are added, fome account of the natural 
and artificial curiofities peculiar to the country. 


Se&. 4, comprehends a difcuffion of the origin and anti- 
quity of the Japanefe; with a fhort mention of the feveral 
Sovereigns of this empire, for the fpace of upwards of two 
thoufand years. “Fo which is fubjoined an Appendix, con- 
taining a defcription of the land of Jedfo*, of the manners, 
and trade of the inhabitants, and of the iflands belonging to 
jt.— A reprefentation of the magnificent march of the Japanefe 
Cubo or fecular Monarch from Jeddo to Meacco, and of his 
entry into the latter, concludes the Hiftory of Japan. 


Book XIV. which includes the remainder of this and the 
whole of the two fucceeding volumes, is cevoted to a fubject 
that cannot fail of proving both ufeful and entertaining to a 
commercial people. It profefles to give an account of no lefs 
than * the rife, progrefs, and extent, as well as the revolutions 
© in, and prefent ftate of, the commerce of al] the feveral Euro- 
¢ pean nations in the Eaft-Indies:’ and, indeed, the Author 
has done ample juftice to his fubje&. The ftyleis, in gene- 
ral, correct and fpirited, and his reflections, for the number 
of which he genteely apologizes, are natural and judicious. 


In the firft chapter, after affigning the reafons why the an- 
tients were fo much inferior to the moderns in naval power, 
and fhewing, that commerce, efpecially long voyages, is the 
fource of maritime ftrength, pointing out the general advan- 
tages of trade, and the particular importance of that to the 
Eaft-Indies, our Author proceeds to anfwer the moft material 
objections that have been raifed againft this branch of traffic. 
W ould our limits allow it, we fhould, with pleafure, indulge 
our Readers with ample extracts: but we can only afford 
them a tafte of our Author’s manner of treating his fub- 


ject. 
‘ The firft of thefe objeGtions may be thus ftated: Jt 7s ge- 


© nerally apprehended, that trade is advantageous or detrimental, 
¢ according as its balance 7s in fayour or againft the nation dy 
© which it 1s carried on; and the ufual criterion is the exporta- 
‘ 
6 


tion or importation of fiiver. But it is univerfally agreed, 
that the trade of the Europeans to the Eaft-Indies is, in a 


* Our Authors here take an opportunity of candidly acknowlege- 
ing and cotreéting an error, which they fell into vol. XX. of the An- 
cient Hiftory, but which is alfo common to other Writers on the fame 
fubject, by confounding this land with the Feninfula of Kamfchatka. 
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great meafure, carried on, not by the exportation and bar- 
ter of commodities, and mafufactures for commodities and 
manufatures, ‘but by fending filver from Eutope, ‘to’ pur- 
chafe commodities and manufactures in the Eaft-Indies ; 
which being rather inftruments of luxury and fuperfluitics, 
than necefiaries, or even conveniencies of life, it follows 
from thence, that this commerce is very detrimental to ku- 
ropeans in general, though it may be advantageous to the 
particular nations y which it is carried on: for they, by 
re-exporting part of the effects that they bring home, may 
not only re-imburfe themfelves entirely for the filver origi- 
nally carried out, but alfo draw an additional quantity of 
fpecie into their countries; and yet this, being conftantly 
and uniformly a lofing trade, upon the whole, to the peaple 
of Europe, it muft by degrees exhauft the wealth of all 
nations: firft, of choke who buy thefe unneceflary commo- 
dities and manufactures, perhaps at the fourth or hfth hand ; 
and, by degrees, fuch as are the immediate purchafers. 


For, if the filver thus carried out nevér return, as it is al- 


lowed it never can return, the commerce of the Indies, 
however rich in {ts appearance, however fpecious in its con- 
fequences, fuch as fleets, fettlements, and fortreffes, yet, 
clofely examined, and at the bottom, is no better than a 
perpetual drain, and a fort of under-current, by which the 
intrinfic riches of Europe are conveyed into the Kaft-Indies, 
to purchafe fpices, perfumes, and painted linens, which, 
thro’ the bleffing of Providence, and the natural induftry of 
the people, are inexhauftible funds of riches to them; 
while it remains impoffible and impracticable for the Euro- 


peans to replace thofe immenfe fums of ready money with 
which they are purchafed. | 


« As this obje&tion was made very early, by men of great 
knowlege and experience, one would have imagined, that 
it muft have received long ago, if capable of it, a clear 
and fatisfa€tory anfwer: which, not to diflemble the truth, 
is fo far from being thecafe, that fome of the ftrongeft ad- 
vocates for the Eait-India trade in England, have given this 
point entirely up, and contented themfelves with proving, 
that how ruinous foever the commerce of the Eaft-Indies 
may be to the Europeans in general, yet it had been, and 
might be, carried on to our annual benefit of at leaft fix 
hundred thoufand pounds. How well this anfwered their 
purpofe of defending the trade thither, as beneficial to us 
upon the balance, is not material to this queftion; but I 
fhall take the liberty of faying, that it was the defire of 
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coming immediately, and without any previous difputes, to 
the decifion of this point, that led ingenious men to make 
fuch conceflfions, which, however, do not by any means 
bind thofe who come afterwards to confider this point in 
another light. It might be urged, that this being a matter 
of fact, and the objection being now above one hundred 
years old, we may oppofe experience to this conjecture ; 
for, if the drain had been fo very great, or the detriment 
to Europe of fuch confequence, as was then fuggefted, the 
difmal effects of it muft have been long ago apparent, from 
the great want of filver in all the countries of Europe. But 
as no fuch thine is vifible; and as thofe countries that, in 
the nature of things, muft have fooneft felt, and that too 
in the higheft degree, fuch a misfortune, have been fo far 
from being difgufted with Indian commodities, as to aim at 
having a fhare in that trade themfelves; this conjecture, 
however plaulible, feems to be groundlefs; neither is there 
the leaft reafon to fear, that in the fpace of another cen- 
tury, this trade will be attended with worfe confequences 
than thofe that have flowed: from it already. But there is 
no need of relying folely upon this anfwer, though at the 
fame time it may be affirmed to be both ftrong and clear, 
conjectures being never better refuted than by experiments. 
That reafoning “ought never to be fufpected in politics, 
which, without {cruple, would be admitted in philofophy 
or phy Hicks ; ; neither can any candid or impartial Enquirer 
after truth fuppofe, that what is found to be falfe in fact, 
may neverthele{s have a foundation in reafon. 


¢ But to come clofe to the point, the fa& is, that this doc- 
trine of the balance of trade, and of the ftandard by which 
it is difcovered, is not true beyond a certain degree. Silver 
is confidered in two very different lights, as ‘the common 
meafure of all commodities, and as a commodity; and it 
is by confounding thefe confiderations, that fome very able 
Writers fall into great miftakes. In countries where there 
no mines, filver is, generally fpeaking, to be taken in the 
firft light, as a common meafure, and then the ftate of the 
inhabitants will be properly enough denominated from its 
plenty or its fearcity. If they are frugal, induftrious, and 
enjoy a large ihare of trade, filver will abound amoneft 
them ; and if, on the contrary, they are profufe, lazy, or 
without tradc, they will have very little filver. But, in coun- 
tries where there are mines, filver is no more than a ¢Com- 
modity; and if the inhabitants of fuch countries, cither 
throuch deteéts in gov ernment, or for want of trade, are with- 
out the neceflarics or conveniences of life, we. cannot fure- 
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ly ftile them rich, whatever quantities of filver they may 
have in their pofleffion. This plainly fhews, that filver is 
not eflentially wealth, but only circumitantially fo; and 
that, when it abounds much beyond that proportion which 
is neceflary to render it a common meafure, it will, in all 
countries, whether they have mines or not, become a down- 
right commodity, as we fee it actually does, and is con- 
verted into lace and plate, upon which there is likewite 
a confiderable lofs; nor can there be any reafon given why 
the clamour fhould be greater for the filver exported to the 
Eaft-Indies, than for the filver wafted and confumed in all 
kinds of manufaétures. By the trade to the Eaft-Indies, a 
prodigious quantity of fhipping is employed, both there and 
in Europe; vaft numbers of feamen raifed, and confequent- 
ly a great naval force maintained; and therefore, though 
{pices, perfumes, and painted linens, may be inftruments 
of luxury, and fuperfluities, yet fhips, feamen, and ana- 
val power, are things of intrinfic value; and if it cannot 
be denied that the Europeans have thefe into the bargain, 
it muft be acknowleged, they have no hard bargain; fince 
it has been very fully fhewn, filver itfelf, beyond a 
certain reafonable proportion, is but a fuperfluity. 


© We may purfue this method of reafoning ftill farther. It 
has been afferted, and it cannot be denied, that the endea- 
vours to difcover a new route by fea to the Eaft-Indies pro- 
duced the difcovery of the Weft-Indies. Now it is very 
certain, that the far greater part of the filver that is in Eu- 
rope comes from America; and itis no lefs certain, that a 
very large proportion of that filver comes into the pofleffion 
of Europeans by the purchafe of Eaft-India goods and com- 
modities. What reafon then is there to fear, that a trade, 
which, in its confequences, furnifhes us with filver, fhould 
bring us into indigence from the want of it? or how can 
we apprehend that Europe in general is more impoverifhed 
by the annual exportation of a certain quantity of this me- 
tal, than any. particular country which exports filver to the 
Indies, with aview of confuming a great quantity of In- 
dian commodities without expence, and, befides, of bring- 
ing back the original filver carried out, by the fale of the 
overplus of thofe. commodities? Is not America to Europe 
in.general,. what the countries-in Europe, that do not trade 
to the Eaft-Indies, are to thofe countries that do? And 
when we allow that filver is brought asa commodity from 
America, why fhould we be fo blind as not to fee that it is 
exported alfo. asa commodity into the moft diftant parts of 
Afia? where, if the people keep or hide it, they are cer- 
| " | ‘ tainly 
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* tainly not fo wife as the Europeans, who ufe it, and by the 
© ufe of it, render themfelves rich and powerful, and, in a 
great degree, the Mafters of thofe who dig the filver in the 


Weft-Indies, and of thofe who are diftraéted with the de- 
fire of hoarding it in the Eaft.’ 


a A A 


From this fpecimen a competent judgment may be formed 
of our author’s manner of folving the other objections. —In 
Chapter 2, are fhewn, the feveral methods of communica- 
tion between the Inhabitants of Europe and the Eaft-indies, 
before the difcovery of a direct paflage by fea round the Cape 
of Good Hope. After mentioning the-refpective nations which, 
from the earlieft times of antiquity, have been in poffeffion of 
this branch of commerce, the different routes ufed for carry- 
ing on this intercourfe, and the advantages derived from 
thence, our Author thus recapitulates the contents of his pre- 
ceding obfervations. 


‘ If,’ fays he, * we look into the Sacred Hiftory, that in the 
eatlieft ages the Ifhmaelites carried {pices into Egypt. From 
whence it is apparent, that the inhabitants of the coafts of 
Arabia had already found their way to the Indies. The 
Edomites next poffefled themfelves of this lucrative trade, 
of which they were deprived by the Ifraelites, in the glori- 
ous reign of Solomon, and from them it pafled into the 
hands of their refpective Conquerors. If, on the other 
hand, we examine profane Hittories, the expedition of Se- 
miramis, whether true or falfe, will bring the fame thing 
to our view; as will alfo the boafted enterprize of the 
Egyptian Bacchus. When the foundations were laid of 
the Perfianempire, the commerce of the Indies was one of 
its firft acquifitions ; and when Alexander, at the head of 
his Greeks, attempted and atchieved the fubverfion of that 
empire, he looked upon this as nothing, in comparifon of 
reducing the Indies; and thofe who have narrowly enquired 
into, and maturely confidered the plan he formed, for main- 
taining a general correfpondence through all his dominions, 
efteem him as a Statefman, tothe full as much as thofe who, 
from the picture drawn of him by Curtius, admire him as 
a Hero. His Companion and his Puyil, Ptolemy, :difco- 
vered in Egypt, how well he had digefted lefions given him 
by fo confummate a Mafter. His Succeflors prefecuted thote 
views with fuch fteadinefs, that the wealth and trade of 
Egypt was the wonder of the world. And yet the Tyrians, 
and their colonies, found means to preferve fome' part of 
this traffic, of which, under the protection of the Perfian 
government, they, ina manner, poilefied the: whole. When 
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the Romans conquered Egypt, their becoming Mafters of 
‘this trade, highly advanced the value of that conqueft, 
which contributed not a little to fuftain the majefty of 
Rome, while her fons had. virtue enough to preferve that 
power which their anceftors had acquired. Upon the divi- 
fion of the empire, Egypt remained to thofe Monarchs who 
fixed their imperial feat at Conftantinople. Nor was the 
Indian trade wholly loft by thefe Princes, till they had loft 
all; and then it came to thofe by whom they had been de- 
© fpoiled,’ 


The fame fubje& is purfued through Chapter 3, the feveral 
viciffitudes this trade has undergone according to its different 
poffeffors, and particularly "the means by which it was ac- 
quired, the methods of its being conducted by the Italian 
States, and more efpecially by the Venetians, are here clearly 
pointed out. ‘To the latter, who feem to have attained the 
creatett fhare of ‘this trade, immediately before the difcove 
of a direét paflage by fea from Europe tothe Indies, that dif- 
covery could not be a little mortifying ; nor, as is faid, did 
they fail to obftruét the confequences of it, even at the ex- 
pence of religion, by inviting and affifting the Mahommedan 
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Powers to oppofe the enterprizes of the firft Difcoverers ot- 


this navigation. 


Our Author has made it clearly appear, rft, that the com- 
merce of India has been a leading object of attention from 
the earlieft periods of time. 2dly, ‘That thofe nations which 
have enjoyed the largeft fhare of this trade, have been from 
thence the moft wealthy, and the moft powerful. 3dly, That 
in proportion to the diminution of this article of commerce, 
their riches, induftry, and influence have decreafed :—A lef- 
fon that deferves to be remembered, more efpecially at a time 
when the Britifh arms are making new acquifitions in that 
part of the word. 


Chap. IV. is appropriated to the Difcoveries, Conquefts, 
aiid Settlements of the Portuguefe in the Eaft-Indies. Sed. 1, 
gives an account of the motives that firft induced them to make 
expeditions to the coait of Africa; of their adventures in thofe 
expeditions; and of. their making the long-wifhed difcovery, 
and doubling the: Gape of Good Hope, under the, direction 
of Capt. Bartholemew Diaz, fent for-this purpofe, in the 
year 1486. It may.not be amifs to add, that the Navigators 
who were happy enough to make this difcovery, appear to 
have been unacquainted with the occalion of their voyage, 
feeing the Commander thought fit, onaccount of the difficul- 
tics 
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ties he'met with, to call this Cape Cabo Lormentofs, or the 
Tempeftuous Cape; whereas the King, (John the Ild of 
, Portugal) from fome informations, was enabled to forma right 
judgment of the importance of this difcovery, and therefore 
named it Cabo del bueno Efperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope ; 
from a conviction that hereby a direct paflage by fea was found 
to the Eaft-Indics. 


This was the main object that Prince had in view, but 
it was referved to his Succeflor to carry fo important a defign 
imto execution: accordingly we find, in Sect. 2, that after 
hearing the different opinions of his'council, Emanuel equip- 
ped four fhips, under the command of Vafquez da Gama, in 
1494*, who made a fuccefsful voyage to and from the Eaft- 
Indies, and may be faid to have laid the original foundation 
of their empire there, in his fecond voyage. ‘hus animated, 
the Portuguefe pufhed their fortunes with various fuccefs, and 
under different Commanders (among whom no one more fig- 
nally diftinguifhed him{felf than the famous Don Alphonfo 
d@’ Albuquerque +) till in the {pace of about fixty years, they 
had eftablifhed an empire in the Eaft, that appears truly won- 
derful.— The relation of thefe events continues through the 
3d and 4th fections. 





In the 5th Section is reprefented the nature of the Portu- 
guefe dominions in the Indies, while in its profperity ; with the 
beneficial confequences derived from thence to the Crown of 
Portugal within that period: alfo the caufes of the gradual 
: and almoft total declenfion of their power in thofe countries. 
Among thefe are more particularly noticed the union of the 
Crown of Portugal to that of Spain, by the deathof John III. 
which occafioned a neglect of fending due fupplies, and a 
general relaxation of difcipine. Other caufes alleged, are, 
an univerfal corruption of manners, exceflive luxury, a bound- 
lefs defire to extend their dominions, and their infolence to, 
and ill treatment of, the Natives ; who werethereby more rea- 
dily induced to take part with the Dutch, upon their coming 
to the Indies. In the remainder of this fe&tion, ‘as well as the 
6th, 7th, and 8th, we find an account of the principal fettle- 





* There muft be fome miftake here ; for we are told, that John 
died O&tober 25, 1495, and it is faid this expedition did not take | 
piace till the fecond year of the reign of his Succeffor. | 


+ A pretty large detail of Vafquez de Gama’s' voyage, and other 
Adventures of the Portuguefe in the Indies, including theatchiev- 
ments of this Hero, may. be feen in the fixth volume of the Re- 
view, p. 196 feq. and 241 feq. “Veto 
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ments, fortrefles, and colonies erected or eftablifhed by the 
Portuguefe in thofe parts, and alfo of the time when,, and 
the means how, they have fallen into other hands. —The oth 
fection defcribes the city of Goa and its environs; exhibits a 
view of the poor remains of this once formidable Power; with 
remarks on the caufes of fo furprizing a declenfion ; and the 
Writer adds fome reafons for believing, that bad as their pre- 
fent fituation appears, their affairs in that part of the world 
are not uretrievable, 


Chap. V. Treats of the trade and pofleffions of the Spa- 
niards in the Eaft-Indies. Our Author’s method is fufficient- 
ly feen in what has been abftracted from the hiftory of the 
Portuguefe; for which reafon we fhall content ourfelves with 
a fummary cf this chapter; which is divided into eleven fec- 
tions: In the firft, are confidered the motives that led the 
Court of Spain to feek anew paflage tothe Indies; Ferdinand 
Magellan’s fuccefs in difcovering fuch a paflage thro’ the 
South Seas; and thedifputes between the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguefe, in confequence of this difcovery, together with the 
accommodation of thofe difputes.—The 2d gives an account 
of the conqueft and fettlement of the Philippine or Manila 
iflands, with a reprefentation of the dangers and difficulties 
to which the firft Adventurers were expofed. The 3d, 4th, 
and §th, detail the names, fituation, produce, natural and 
civil hiftory, the advantages and difadvantages of thefe iflands. 
—The 6th relates to the government of thefe iflands, and 
determines the extent and limitation of the Viceroy’s autho- 
rity; to which is added, the ftate and method of conducting 
the commerce, between South Afia and South America.— The 
“th relates the courfe of the licenfed and meafured Gaileon, 
in her anqual voyage from Manila to Acapulco; the illicit 
trade carried on by, her, and the large profits derived from 
thence; with a fhort mention of the feveral times this fhip 
has been taken by the Englifh.—In the 8th, is confidered the 
real importance. of thefe iflands to the Spaniards, and their 
unaccountable. negleét and mifmanagement of them.—The 
gth relates to the difcovery, fituation, productions, and inha- 
bitants of the,Ladrones or Marianne iflands; alfo the advan- 
tages that well exerted induftry, and due attention, might 
procure to the pofleflors of them.—The roth and rith take 
notice of the difcoveries already made, or that probably may 
be made to the northward, orto the fouth-eaft, or fouth-weft, 
of the laft mentioned iflands ; and the’ commercial benefits 
that, mnight-he derived from amore intimate acquaintance with 
theny: -ourcAuthor’s obfervations upon the negligence of the 
Spaniards in this refpeét, are curious and pertinent. ea 
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Vol. X. Begins.withthe Hiftory of the Englith Eaft-India 
Company. In the firft fe@tion of, Chap. Vi. is a difcuftion 
of the queftion, Whether the Eaft-India trade in general, and 
paticitanly the method of carrying it on by an exclufive Com- 
pany, is not in itfelf prejudical to the community, and in- 
jurious to the individual? ‘The means of our receiving the 
commodities of the Indies, previous to the voyages of Drake 
and Cavendifh; the granting a charter, and the terms of that 
charter, to the Merchants of London, in 1600, : in confe- 
quence of the difcoveries made by thofe Navigators ; and the 
equipment, fuccefs, and return of the firft {quadron fent thi- 
ther, are diftinctly related. We have here alfo an account of 
two other voyages made thither, after the acceffion, and un- 
der the countenance and protection of King James the firft. 
—Sect. 2, defcribes the events of feveral different expeditions, 
to the year 1619, and takes notice of the oppofition the Com- 
pany met with from the Turks and Portuguefe, but more 
efpecially from the mean jealoufy, and infidious practices of 
the Dutch, who at length fcrupled not to commit the moft 
flagrant acts of injuftice and cruelty.—Sect. 3, contains a far- 
ther relation of the difputes between the Englifh and Dutch 
Companies ; and the negociations and treaties by which thofe 
difputes were concluded. It alfo, with equal candour and fpi- 
rit, reprefents that horrid maflacre at Amboyna: which no 
Dutchman could evervindicate, and which no Briton can ever 
forget. From thence it continues an account of the foreign 
affairs of the Company, to the beginning of the prefént centu- 
ry.—Seét. 4, gives the domeftic occurrences of the Company, 
from the year 1691, at which time feveral complaints were ex- 
hibited, and ftrenuous endeavours were ufed, to annul their 
charter, to the year 1698, when an union was effected, and 
confirmed by Parliament, between the old Company and their 
rivals. —Sect. 5, recites feveral fubtequent laws enacted in fa- 
vour of the Company; and chen proceeds with a detail of 
their foreign tranfactions, from 1702 to 1752—whether the 
laft was not inte:rded for two fections, as is not improbable, from 
the quantity and diverfity of matter it contains, we cannot 
take upon ourfelves to fay; however we find the next fection 
marked 7, which brings down the affairs of the Eaft-Indies 
to 17598. 


To ufe nearly the words of our Author, the Reader, in- 
deed, may, in this volume, ‘ fee the foundation and origin 
¢ of the Eaft-India Company. and commerce, under Queen 
‘ Elizabeth; the progrefs in confequence of the negociations 
¢ made, and privileges granted, by her Sueceflors; the vi- 
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ciffitudes of fortune their affairs have gone through, whe- 
ther from their enemies the Indians, Portuguefe, Dutch, 
or French; or from, the meglizence, avarice, pride, and 
mifconduct ef their Governors and Servants abroad; or 
whether from the ftill more pernicious practices of minifte- 
rial craft, by which prodigious fums have been drawn from 
them, for.privileges which.are ever precarious; he may fee 
their ourithing ftate from the time that their own confe- 
quences, and the fervices done the Government, brought 
the whole body of.the Legiflature to be their Patrons and 
ProteGtors; he has,, laftly, a view of their lofles, chiefly 
owing to their own indolence and parfimony, as well as to 
the dilatory meafures of the adminiftration,’ 
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Seé&. 8, Defcribes the feveral fettlements belonging to the 
Company, the refpective fpecies of traffic proper to each fet- 
tlement, and the oeconomy and expences of their govern- 
ment.—An Appendix is fubjoined, containing Mr. Poftle- 
thwayte’s propofal for transferring the charter of the African 
to the Eaft-India Company; mention of which was made 
in the XVIIth volume of the Review, page 312. | 


Chap. VII. Exhibits an accurate and entertaining-detail 
of the endeavours of the Dutch to eftablifh themfelves in the 
Eaft-Indies, in which they have fo far fucceeded, as to have 
entirely engrofled one of the moft beneficial branches of that 
trade, and have formed a power in thofe parts fuperior to any 
other European nation. Our Author, with his accuftomed 
precifion, has here pointed out the motives that firft induced 
them to vifit this part of the world, which appear to have 
been Neceffity and: Refentment; he has traced their progrefs, 
marked their conquefts, explained their form of government, 
and defcribed the extent and advantages of their dominions, 
in twenty-feven fections. Their induftry, their perfeverance, 
and fome parts of their policy, command applaufe,. and deferve 
imitation: but their fervile compliances, their infatiable ava- 
rice, and, above all, the flagrant injuftice, and horrid bar- 
barities they have made ufe of, for the attainment of their 
power, mutt fhock every generous or honeft mind, and ex- 
cite deteftation in every breaft that retains the leaft fenfa- 
tion of humanity. To enter into particulars, would~alone 
be more than enough to furnifh an entire article for the Re- 
view. 


Chap. VIII.. with which the eleventh volume commences, 
reports the Indian tranfactions of the Danes, in five feétions. 
Thefe contain a juft character of that warlike and enterpriz- 
Rev, Dec. 1760. Kk ing 
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ing nation; the circumftances that facilitated their firft efta- 
blifhment at Tranquebar, about the year 1620; the exten- 
fion of their fettlenrents, and favourable afpe& of their af- 
fairs for upwards of twenty years; the caufes of their fubfe- 
quent decline, the many difficulties and difappointments they 
met with, and the various fhifts to which they were obliged 
to have recourfe, to retain their firft pofleffion, with the gene- 
rous affiftance, and gallant behaviour, of the Englith in their 
behalf, to which they owe the prefervation of T’ranquebar, 
arid confequently their prefent exiftence in the Indies: alfo 
Frederick the IVth’s fcheme, of promoting the intereft of the 
‘Company, by the affiftance of religious Miffionaries, and the 
effets of that ‘meafure; a defcription of the fettlement at 
Tranquebar and of thecircumjacent country ; and, laftly, ‘the 
revival and prefent {tate of the Danith trade tothe Indies. 


Chap. IX. Is divided into eleven feétions, the contents of 
which we fhall give in the words of the fhort fummary of 
them made by their Author. ‘The Reader may here fee the 
“hiftory of the Eaft-India Company formed in France, as well 
as © of their commerce and fettlements, from their firft’ at- 
© témpting fuch a correfpondence to the prefent time; with 
¢ all the changes and revolutions they have undergone, and 
© the conftant and zealous attention which the ableft of their 
‘ Minifters have fhewn, in protecting and promoting a trade 
‘ which they have ever confidered as of the higheft import- 
¢ ance, and which, in fpiteof repeated difappointments, and 
“< notwithftanding innumerable obftacles, they have at length 
‘ brought into a promifing, at leaft, if not a profperous con- 
¢ dition.’ —It fhould be remembered, that this was wrote be- 
fore the accounts of the repeated fuccefles obtained in thofe 
parts, by the Britifh arms, in the courfe of the prefent war, 
were received. 


Chap, X. Lets us into a knowlege of the real and pretended 
motives for eftablifhing a trading Company to the Eaft-Indies 
from Oftend ; his Imperial Majefty’s charter in their favour ; 
the foundation, views, and progrefs of that Company; the 
oppofition formed againft it by the Maritime and other Powets 
of Europe; ‘the confequences of that oppofition; the fuf- 
penfion of the Company, with artifices made ufe of to elude 

“the imperial edit for that purpofe, and the'ptaétices*to ‘revive 
the trade in other ports, till its final extinétion. 


Chap. XI. Acquaints us with the rife and’ propreéfs of the 
Swedifh Company, for the eftablifhment of ‘which ‘a royal 
charter ‘was*granted in 1731, ‘with’ fome refléGtions on the 
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probable advantages Sweden may derive from her intercourfe 
with the Eaft-Indies,- and the extenfion of her commerce in 
that part of the world. 


The XIIth Chapter feems intended to mark out fome un- 
trodden paths of commerce, and to animate to a purfuit of 
them, by a reprefentation of the probable advantages that might 
attend a better acquaintance with them. To this end our Au- 
thor has extracted from the Voyages of thofe Travellers who 
have vifited that imperfe&ly known country called Terra 
Auttralis, or the Southern Continent, fuch particulars as were 
moft likely to make a favourable impreffion. The” Voyages 
cited by our Author are, Ferdinand de Quiros, in 1606 3 
Schouten and La Maire, in 1615; Tafman, in 1642; Dam- 
pier, in 1699; and Roggewin, in 1721. Some of thefe 
Travellers defcribe the countries in this part of the world, as 
* abounding with rich vallies, pleafant and wholefome water- 
* brooks, gold, filver, mace, nutmegs, ginger, and fugar- 
* canes of an extraordinafy fize ; with fowls, fifh, and eve 
* thing conducive to the happinefs and luxury of life.’—This 
chapter and volume concludes with a view of the labours of 
the principal Circum-navigators, from Columbus to Anfon 
inclufive. 


Upon the whole, we may juftly recommend the preceding 
volumes contained in this article, to the perufal of every 
Reader, who defires to become acquainted with this impor- 
tant branch of trade: as the fubject is interefting, fo is th¢ 
manner of treating* it entertaining, and cannot be lefs in- 
ftructive to the Gentleman than to the Merchant.—We mutt 
now proceed to lefs agreeable fcenes; but we fhall make our 
view of them as fhort as poffible. 


Vol. XII. and part of the XI[Ith, are devoted to the Hif- 


tory of the Othman empire. Chap. I. confifts chiefly of ag... 
examination into the ongin of thofe people, who, with fuel: 
amazing rapidity, poflefled themfelves of more. extenfive do- : 


minions, than ever fell to the fhare of any other known Power, 
and who ftill retain the pofleffion of the greateft part of their 


* After having done full juftice, and, as we conceive, no more than 
juftice to our ingenious Author, we cannot but regret the carelefinefs 
of the perfon employed to corre the theets from the prefs, feveral 
inftances of which occur in many places; tho’ none of them are of fo 
material confequence, as when they make him guilty of anachronifms 
highly improbable,, One inftance of this has been before {pecified : 
fee page 478 =.the Note. Several others may he pointed out; but 
we fhall mention only one more: in vol, XI. p. 16, we find 1691 
for 1619. © *~ . , 
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conquefts. . In this chapter we alfo find a critical enquiry in- 
to'the merits of thofe Writers who have treated of the affairs 


of this empire. 


As it is not ‘intended to enter into a detail of the contents 
of this volume, it is needlefs to {pecify their feveral fubdivi- 
fions. Suffice itthen tofay, that they comprize the domeftic 
eeconomy, civil policy, military atchievements, lives, deaths, 
and characters of twenty-two Emperors or Soltans,. from 
Othman or Ozman, the Founder of this Monarchy, to the 
depofition of Moftafa the {ld, comprehending a period of 
near fourhundred years ; 1. ¢. from 1300 to 1099. 


With refpec&t to the execution of this part of our Hiftory, 
we may fafely fay, that the lefs curious Reader will meet with 
abundance of information, and, perhaps, fome entertain- 
ment; the principal events are properly diftinguifhed, the 
narration feems to be conducted with impartiality, and. the 
characters to be drawn with candour. But it is apprehended, 
that it will be irkfome to the more difcerning Reader, to be 
obliged to travel thro’ the different relations of the fame inci- 
dents, as they are told by the Turkifh and Chriftian Writers, 
notwithftanding the apologies made for thofe repetitions ; nor 
will they, perhaps, be better pleafed with the manner of dic- 
tion frequently adopted by the Author; particularly his mak- 
ing choice of the Prefent Tenfe, where cuftom, and the au- 
thority of the beft Writers, have given a preference to the 
Perfec?. ‘The better to explain this, take a fingle paragraph, 
not picked out on purpofe, but offered by chance. 


¢ Leopold rightly fufpecting that the Turks were only feek- 
ing an occafion of commencing a war, which he was not 
capable of fupporting, /erds Count Albert Caprara, as Am- 
baflador Extraordinary to Conftantinople; with orders to 
fpare neither perfuafions nor bribes, that the peace might be 
continued, and hoftilities diverted. But the Wazir Kara 
Moftafa, without waiting that Minifter’s arrival, in the 
fame year 1693, fends Ibrahim Pafha, Beglerbeg of Buda, 
with fix thoufand men, to Tekeli’s affiftance ; and orders 
Apafti, Prince of Tranfilvania, with his forces to join the 
Hungarians. ‘Tekeli, ftrengthened by thofe fupplies during 
the fummer, ‘takes K.aflovia, Epiries, Leutfch, Levent, Lip 
chat, and Tillek; whofe garrifons retired, with a defign to 
referve themfelves for a more favourable opportunity.’ 


ee ee en ee ee 2) 


It will, probably, be urged, in excufe for this mode of ex- 
preflion, that it is chiefly ufed in copying from ‘the’ Turkith 
Hiftorians, and that it is only in conformity to thé originals : 
But would this ferve as a fufficient apology for even'a Tran- 
5 flator ? 
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flator ? if not, much lefs for a Compiler, whofe duty it is, 
after having duly confulted and digefted his materials, ta give 
them the moft fafhionable and agreeable drefs in his. power., 


The Thirteenth volume concludes with an hiftorical account, 
from the deftruction of Jerufalem to the end of the laft @n- 
tury; of * the difperfion of the Jews over the world; . their 
‘ fufferings, their learned, men and writings, falfe Meffiahs 
‘*and miracles, their Academies and famed Profeffors, their 
‘ difputes with Chriftians and other nations, as well as among 
© themfelves.” We here find them often the victims of their 
own credulity, but more frequently facrifices to fuperftition 
and popular fury: and confidering the many violent perfecu- 
tions they have undergone, and the inhuman flaughter. that 
has been made of them in various countries, the moft extraor- 
dinary miracle is, that they fubfift at all as a people, and are 
fo numerous in different parts of the world. 


We have now travelled with our Authors through Afia:— 
A fudden indifpofition of the Reviewer prevented the appear- 
ance of this article laft month, but our Readers may be affur- 
ed, that proper care will be taken to continue regularly the 
remainder of this work. L 





The Condué of the Miniftry impartially examined, and the Pam- 
phlet entitled Confiderations on the prefent German War, refuted 
from its own Principles. 8vo. 18. Griffiths. 

She cucthor lion fuffead liaf——~ 
HE intent of this Writer is; to point ouf? the incon- 
fiftencies and contradictions in the above-mentioned 
pamphlet, entitled Confiderations, &c. and, in truth, he 
feems to have done this very effectually in many places. Ne- 
verthelefs, he manages the controverfy with great temper and 
moderation ; and, which is not very common in difputes of 
this kind, he has the generofity to pay occafional acknow- 
legements to the merit of his Antagonift. 


With refpeét to the main point.of the argument—whether 
itis expedient for us-to. withdraw from our Allies, and aban- 
don the Continent ?—he endeavours to refute the Confiderer, 
from his own propofitions,. If, fays he, youlay.it down as a 
principle,, that ‘‘ whenever any Power in Europe, fhall have 
“<< grownup toa degree of ftrength, much greater than that 
“* of any other Power, it from thence forward becomes the 
‘* intereft of the other States to be watchful over it, to guard 
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“s.againft the growth of it, and mutually, to aflift each other, 
«© when they are attacked by it, left, while the feveral Pow- 
“< ers are left to fight fingly, the whole fhould be fubdued,” 
—‘ If,’ continues he, * you admit France to be this formid- 
‘ ‘able Power,’ then, he concludes, it is our intereft to op- 
pofe them wherever they turn their arms, and to affift the 
State that is attacked, left by being left to fight fingly, the 
whole fhould be fubdued. No matter for the fpot, he adds, 
whether it be Hanover or Heffe, &c. wherever the French car- 
ry invafion, the invaded become, at leaft, our temporary Al- 


lies, &c. 


With regard to the Confiderer’s argument, that we ought 
not to engage on the Continent, till we can unite with Ger- 
many, Holland, and the other Powers of the grand Confede- 
racy, he anfwers, that fuch an union never may, probably 
never will, and what is more, never need, be effected again : 
that Europe is not now what it was; that fome great Powers _ 
now bear their heads aloft, who were lately inconfiderable 
Potentates: that if, to gratify malice and revenge, or through 
fear, or fordid motives of immediate gain, the Powers of the 
grand Confederacy abandon their natural Allies, and pre- 
fer a temporary advantage to their true and lafting intereft, 
we fh endeavour to repair their lofs by entering into other 
conneétions ; and he concludes, that Pruffia and Hanover 
are, to this end, the moft eligible Confederates. 


The Writer farther undertakes to fhew, that as a com- 
mercial nation, we are neceflarily conneéted with the Conti- 
nent: that it is abfurd to fuppofe a nation which depends up- 
oncommerce can be detached from the Continent, by which 
it fubfifts, and have no occafion to give or receive fuccour 
from their continental friends, when their very being depends: 
upon their reciprocal fupport and defence: that, as a trading 
nation, we have more reafon to be attached to the Continent 
than the Continent has to be allied with us: that, in times 
of danger, we may, as we have done, ftand in need of fuc- 
cour from our continental Allies, as well as they occafionally 
require affiftance from us. 


Laftly, he concludes, that if we goon, and get pofleffion 
of the French Settlements, and, at the fame time, fuffer them 
unmolefted to ravage the Continent, their aeqtifitions may 
more than counterbalance ours; efpecially if ‘they make 
themfelves mafters of the maritime provinces, Whereas, by 
oppofing their progrefs, and difappointing their oo we 
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leave them nothing (except Minorca) to fet againft all our 


conquetts. 


Such is the general {cope of this pamphlet, in. which the 
Writer does not profefs to advance any new arguments; but 
only to place thofe urged by the Confiderer in fuch a light, as 
to detect their fallacy. This he has done with greater per{pi+ 
cuity, and, uponthe whole, has acquitted himfelf like a can- 
did and able Difputant. 


With regard, however, tothe principal point of the argu- 
ment, which refpeéts the expediency of our continental en- 
gagements, we find the public greatly divided in their opini- 
ons. We confefs, that the Confiderer, as we obferved in 
our Review of his pamphlet*, has urged fome objections 
again{t them that feem unanfwerable. Neverthelefs, it. muft 
not be inferred, as fome have inconfiderately concluded, that 
we deem his reafoning upon the whole to be unanfwerable ; 
and that we peremptorily decide againft our continental con- 
nections. ‘Though we are fatisfied, that they are attended 
with many deplorable inconveniencies, which the Confiderer 
has itated: yet, perhaps, there may be a neceffity of endur- 
ing them as the lefler evils, in order to avoid fome greater, 
In fhort, this is a fubje& in which the reafons on_ both fides 
are extremely fpecious ; we, therefore, leave our Readers te 
determine this knotty point : 


Non Noftrum eft tantas, Se. 
* See laft Review. p. 379. 
R-d 
ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Effais fur divers fujets intéreffans ce Politique et de Morale. 


Or, Political and Moral Effays, on feveral interefting Subjes, 
concluded : See Review for laft Month. 





N our Author's third Eflay, wherein he treats of Schemes 
and Projeétors, be fets out with obferving, that the repu- 











tation of a Schemer is held in fuch low eftimation with the 
enerality of mankind, that he fhould not be furprized if they 
ould call his jetgeera in queftion, for thinking them worth 
the trouble of a ferious diflertation. It will, ‘however, be 
eafy,' fays he, to diffipate the prejudices vulgarly entertained 
againft Projectors in general, by a fair examination of their 
Kk 4 nature 
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nature and confequences 3 in which their neceffity, utility, 
and dignity, will be inconteftibly demonftrated. ’ 


‘The progrefs of human knowlege is fucceffive and flow ; 
the advances made therein frequently depending on the com- 
bination of a:number’ of circumftances, which may happen 
but once in‘a long interval of years; while the Arts and Sci- 
ences are'continually making approaches towards perfection ; 
at which, however, it is poflible, they may never arrive. It 
were, therefore, a difparagement both to ourfelyes and pofte- 
rity, to fuppofe. it impoflible to improve on the knowlege 
tranfmitted to us by our anceftors, 


It cannot be doubted, that there is ftill room enough for 
difcovery ; nor that the moft improved among the Sciences 
will admit of continual correétion. ‘There is room alfo for 
human reafon to make a progrefs in the Sciences hitherto ne- 
gleéted, equal to that it has made in thofe more fuccefsfully 
eultivated. Nothing can be more abfurd, therefore, than to 
adopt ancient cuitoms or opinions implicitly, or to entertain 
a prejudice againft fuch new ones, as men of enlightened un- 
ceftandings may occafionally project ; fince we owe, in fact, 
all the fucceffive changes and improvements in the arts and 
fciencés, religion, and government, to thofe fuperior Ge- 
niuffes: who, leaving the beaten roads of opinions or practice, 
have pointed out new paths, and taken the neceflary means 
to engage the world to.purfue them. In aword, weowe all 
the conveniences and embellifhments of life, with every 
thing that is refined and agreeable in manners, to the fchemes 
of Projgfors. 

Our Author proceeds to take-a-fketch of fome of the prin- 
cipal projects that have appeared, from time to time, in the 
world, particularly refpe€ting natural Philofophy, Religion, 
and Government. Among the former, he ranks the fyftems 
of Bacon and: Defcartes; in religion, thofe of Zoroafter, 
Confucius, Mahomet, and Count Zinzendorf; and among 
the latter, the projeéts of Lycurgus, Cgfar, the Papal See, 
Charles thé’ fifth, Henry the fourth, Czar Peter, Columbus, 
Colbert, Law, and others. After throwing out next a few 
fatirical ftrokes on fome particular Projectors, he repeats his 
encomiums on projects in general, and confiders the feveral 
circumftances that have brought them undefervedly into dif- 

repute, 


He goes on then to treat of political fchemes, in whichthe 
has given us. an inftance of his being a Projector himéelf, 
The fcience of -Politics, however, he obferves, is the fartheft 
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from perfection, and that wherein the fublimeft Genius: will 
find the greateftdifficulty of fucceeding. : 


In every other fcience, fays he, we fet out on certain fixed 
principles ; but in this, notwithftanding the experience of fo 
many preceding ages, notwithftanding the vaft number of pre- 
tended Legiflators and Statefmen, that have publifhed their 
political Reveries, or reduced them tg practice, the principles 
of this fcience are yet uncertain and equivocal. 


The true principles of human Polity depend on faéts, and 
fair conclufions deduced from facts. Hiftory, indeed, prefents 
us with an infinite number and variety of faéts, avaft fund of 
political experience: but have Hittorians given us a juft re- 
prefentation of thofe facts? 


Were Hiftory what it ought to be, we fhould not be at a 
lofs for true political principles: but a compleat and impartial 
Hiftory never was, nor ever will be, written. Hiftorians tell 
us nothing of the moft inftructive facts. “Thofe of them who 
were prefent at the events, or actors in the fcenes, they de- 
fcribe, either conceal the real truth, thro’ a prudential timi- 
dity, difguife it thro’ partiality, or disfigure it, for want of 
capacity to reprefent it. And as for thofe who, hid in the 
obfcurity of their clofets, prune or patch up the umdigefted 
rélations of others, they refemble our common Engravers, 
who boldly give out the portraits (all in perfect likenefs) of 
the favourite Sultanas of the Eaft. We may ftudy Hiftory, 
therefore, as we will, we fhall. after all remain ignorant of 
the many trifling motives that have led to great actions, the 
fecret caufes of revolutions, the influence of manners on go- 
vernment, and that of the fpirit of the government on: ‘the 
{trength and happinefs of the State. We can, at beft, but 
give a guefs at principles, and are much in the fituation of a 
man who, by feeing the front of a houfe, would form a 
judgment of the difpofition of the apartments, and their fur- 
riiture. 


Our Author enumerates befides, many other obftacles which 
the political Genius muft encounter; obftacles which nothing 
but the moft paffionate defire of glory, and the moft ardent 
love for his country, can urge him to furmount; obferving, 
that after all, the greateft Adept in this fcience will need the 
affiftance of power and titles, to be able to put the beft theory 
in practice, The public, whom he would inftruét, and for 
whofe fervice he labours, will, without thefe advantages, put 
ne confidence in him, | 


Mankind, 
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Mankind, in genera!, entertain a blind refpect for titles; 
and hold the Great in fervile admiration. Hence it is, that 
Placemen are ever looked upon by the vulgar, as men of 
{ublime parts, and their adminiftration efteemed as the great- 
eft work of human genius. Should an obfcure Philofopher 
then propofe a fyftem, tho’ founded on the moft undeniable 
truths, if it clafhed with the practice of thofe idols of the 
public, he would be regarded as a pre{umptuous Pretender, 
who attempted to inftruct men much wifer than himfelf; or 
as a chimerical Projector, whofe fchemes were only fit for a 
Platonic republic. It is, therefore, equally neceflary, that 
he-who governs, and he who inftructs, a people, fhould pof- 
fefs the advantages of power and dignity. ; 


But titles and places, inftead of being the rewards of genius, 
are, for the moft part, the price of meannefs and the loweft 
cunning; or, at moit, an appendage to the accidental merit 
of high birth. In the mean time, fo little care is taken of 
the education of the Great; and the frivolous diffipations 
which take up fo much of their time when they enter into 
life, have rendered them fo univerfally ignorant ; that ina few 
years it will be a phenomenon to fee a perfon of quality and 
fortune at the fame time a man of genius. 


But the greater the difficulties that attend the purfuit of 
any ‘meritorious object, the more deferving is the enlightened 
virtuous Citizen, for his efforts to furmount them. An able 
Projector, therefore, muft ever be efteemed a refpectable cha- 
racter by thofe who are real judges of true merit. 


We have hinted, that our Eflayift is, himfelf, a Pro- 
jeCtor. His fcheme is, to found a fociety or college of Pro- 
jectors. Our Readers will, no doubt, be curious to know 
his reafons for thinking fo fingular a projeét neceffary. 


It is impoffible, fays he, according to the prefent arrange- 
ment of affairs in Europe, that a Minifter of State can form 
any profound fcheme of public utility himfelf, or enter.tho- 
roughly into the examination of thofe of others. ‘The immenfe 
variety of different objects which make up the bufinefS of his 
department, and which pafs in fwift fucceffion before him, 
permit him only to caft 2 fuperficial view on each; he has not 
time to confiderthem in different points of view, and to medi- 
tate fufficiently thereon, to combine, or to judge of, the various 
circumftances that enter into a well concerted project. 


It would be advantageous to a State, therefore, to fet apart 
the formation, and examination, of projeéts, to perfons ap- 
pointed 
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pointed for that purpofe; as in China, where the adminiftra- 
tion is divided between two clafles of Minifters, the {pecula- 
tive and the pragical; the bufinefs of the latter refembling 
that of Miniftert.of State in ordinary, and of the former, 
that of the Members of fuch an inftitution as our Author 
propofes ;_ who, being unembarrafled with tranfacting a va- 
riety of particular affairs, might, without perplexity or inno- 
vation, attend to the production, examination, and perfec- 
tion of general projeéts ; an employment equally difficult and 
important. 


Thofe who fhould be appointed to this office, fhould be 
chofen on an eftablifhed reputation for great talents, and ex- 
tenfive knowlege. Genius, and a general acquaintance with 
the world, would be equally neceflary to every one: but the 
knowlege of public affairs, of Government in general, of 
Commerce, of the Arts, of Agriculture, &c. would be ex- 
peéted only in the feveral individuals, according to their pe- 
culiar tafte and abilities. 


Such an inftitution as this, continues the Effayift, would 
be of infinite utility.. We fhould then fee only fenfible 
{chemes fet on foot, calculated for the public good, and 
founded on known truths. Thofe fuperficial projects with 
which the Miniftry is now too frequently troubled, would 
then be ftifled in the birth; andthe Minifters,. delivered from 
fo important a part of their prefent duty, would be more at 
liberty to fulfil the particular bufinefs of their department. 


The fubje& of our Author’s next Effay is Agriculture; on 
the utility and advantages of which he expatiates. in a very 
fenfible 3d agreeable manner: but as he has advanced little 
that i8 on this head, and as we hope our fellow Country- 
men have experienced too many of thofe advantages, to need 
any incitement to engage in fo profitable and honourable an 
employment, we fhall pafs on to the fifth and faft Effay, 
wherein he treats of the equally hackneyed fubjets, Com- 
merce and Luxury. 


In this Effay, as well as in the preceding, our Author dif- 
plays a fund of good fenfe, as well as knowlege of his fub- 
je&t; having collected together, and placed in a fatisfaétory 
point of view, the fentiments of the beft Writers on this 
head ; which have received alfo no little illuftration from thofe 
obfervations which are more particulafly his own, 


We could with the bounds we find it neceflary to prefcribe 
to this department of our Review, would permit us to give 
a {pe- 
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a fpecimen of this Eflay; but as we have dwelt fo long on 
fome of the preceding papers, we muft beg-leave to refer the 
curjous Reader to the work itfelf. K pa k 


Lettres de. Deux Amans, -babitans. d?une petite Ville an pied des 
Alpes. Reeueillies et Publiées, par J.J. Roufleau.. 12mo. 
- 6 tomes. Amfterdam. Rey. 


HIS work is juft imported by Becket and Dehondt in 

the Strand. We have as yet had no time for perufing 
the whole, but, as far as we may venture to conclude, from 
a curfory infpection of the firft volume, this new E£bifa pro- 
mifes great entertainment to the public. Poffibly, indeed, we 
may be fomewhat prepoflefied in favour of Mr. Rouffeau’s per- 
formance, from the great reputation of fo ingenious a Writer : 
therefore we fhall fay no more of it till we have .gone through 
the remainder of the work* ; except juft to apprize our Read- 
ers, that the Author appears to have had the wnitings of our 
celebrated Richardfon in view; and that he feems not only 
to have happily imitated his manner, but to have excelled him | 
in purity of ftyle. There are, indeed, fome warm ideas in 
feveral of the Love-Letters ; but they are not indecently ex- 
prefled. However, there are Readers who will not be greatly 
difpleafed with this circumftance ; though it will hardly be \\F 
expected that we fhould recommend the work on that account. 








* As the Importers have advertifed a Tranjlation of this work, we 
fhall take the opportunity of compleating our account of it, from | 
the faid tranflation; in which, we hope, all ‘poffible care will be 
taken-to do juftice to fo mice an origimal. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, ‘* 
For D E ©€ E M BE R, 1760. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. 4 full and candid Anfwer to a Pamphlet entitled, Con- 
fiderations on the prefent German War. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Pridden, &c. , 





ce HIS Anfwerer does not feem mafter of that temper and mo- 
deration which is ,neceflary to manage controverly to advan- 
tage: neither do we find that order and. perfpicuity which, is_more 
| * “particularly 
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particularly requifite in controverfial writing. Many. of his, objec- 
tions to the Confiderations are juft, but they are not ftriking, They 
lofe the end of convittion by their perplexity, and difguit the nicer 
Reader by their inelegance. In fhort, if the Writer is not down- 
right abufive, at lea{t, he is very rough ; and fometimes proceeds al- 
moft to the /ie dire. In one part, after giving an’ extract from the 
Confiderations, he fays—* Were the reward of a thoafand pounds 
* publifhed inthe News-papers, to outdo the falfities contained in 
* the foregoing quotation, fcarce a man in England would be found 
* hardy enough to attempt it.’ , 

The Anfwerer, however, would have done well to have refleéted, 
that it is not enough to accufe a Writer of falfity, without thewing 
where the falfity lies: and this the Anfwerer has feldom done in any 
other manner, than by oppofing one affertion againg another. 

It is not our bufinefs to decide with regard to the important quef- 
tion difcufitd in thefe Pamphlets. Jthas beena point much agitated: 
and the anti-continental Politicians, ull of late years, have alwa 
been higheft in the popular efteem Now the political Weather 
Cock feems to veer about, and they are again coming into favour: 
and as ‘Bnglifhmen were never famed for moderation, we fhall not 
wonder to find the Pruflian caule as unfafhionable in a fhort time, as it 
was in the laft War. For our parts, though we are perfuaded, that 
both fides tell many truths, yet we are of opinion, that were we im- 
plicitly to adhere to either, we fhould deviate very far from the di- 


rections of right jadgment. R a 


Art. 2. Remarks on two Pamphlets, viz. the Confiderations on 
the prefentGerman War; and the Full and candid Anfwer 
to the Confiderations. 8vo. 1s. Pottigger. 


The following account of the Full and candid Anfwer, given by 
the Author of thefe Remarks, will, we believe, with cael juftice, 
ferve for a character of the prefent piece, publifhed by the Remarker 
himfelf, viz. ‘ Evidently calculated for a Catch-penny, and moft ap- 
‘ parently got up in a great harry, with much confufion, and very 
‘ little attention. It is the jobb of a Bookfeller, and onght to be 
‘ treated with more contempt than the iniquitous defign of the 
« other*.’ REMARKS, Pp. Ig. 





* Meanjng the Confiderations. 


Art. 3. 4 Letter to a noble Lord: Wherein it is demonftrated, 
that all the great and mighty Difficulties in obtaining an bonour- 
able and lafting Peace, and reconciling all the jarring and dif- 
ferent Interefts, are, for the moft part, chimerical and imagi- 
nary; provided only, it be entrufted to the Care and Manage- 
ment of honeft Hearts and able Heads. By an Englifhman. 
8vo...1s.. Kearfly. 


This Gentleman might have {pared himfelf the trouble of inform: 
ing us, that de is an Englifhman; for we may venture to pronounte, 
thas, 
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that, as a Writer, he will never do honour to any nation whatever. 
We truft that his heart is honeft, but for his head, mercy on him! 
it is furely the weakeft that ever nodded over pen and ink. ‘To give 
an abridgment of his abfurd Propofals, would neither be of ufe or 
entertainment to our Readers: for his propofitions are below all ridi- 
cule. All that his pamphlet demonftrates is, that the Author has 
miitaken his-talents. R a 


Art. 4. The Expediency of a New Militia-Bill, to reduce the fe- 
veral Laws into one, with fome Amendments propofed for the 
* fame. 8vo. 6d. Towers. 


Left .the patriot Promoters of our prefent conftitutional Militia 
Should, atter having produced their darling infant, negle& its edo- 
cation, this Author points out to them the proper means of bringing 
it to maturity, by reducing the feveral Laws into one. A very ne- 
ceflary flep, we believe: unlefs, the novelty being paft, it fhould 
now be thought a matter of too little confequence to deferve the at- 
tention of Parliament. B 


Art. 5. Confiderations on the Queftion, Whether the A& of Par- 
liament eftablifbing a Militia through England, ought to extend 
to Scotland in Time of War? By Andrew Henderfon, A. M. 
8vo. Is. Johnfon, in Weftminfter-Hall. 


Mr. Henderfon is entirely for the univerfal eftablifhment of the 
Militia through the whole ifland: and by a review of the Shires of 
Scotland, thew produce, trade, and the principles of their inhabi- 
tants, labours to take off any fufpicion of danger in trufting them 
with arms. It is not without fome pleafure that we are led to 
form fo aufpicious a prefage of the happinefs the reign of our pre- 
fent Monarch promifes to this country, by an obfervation Mr. Hen- 
derfon has made at the clofe of his pamphlet: and the rather, as it 
is made by one of a nation not the leaft famous for dealing in Deftiny’s 
dark councils. 

* It is obfervable, that in England the third Monarch of a name 
‘ was generally propitious to the kingdom. Henry III. united the 
* principality of Wales to the crown of England; and what was 
* more, he, by the birth of his fon Kdward I. united the inhabitants 
* of both, in all the bonds of affection and links of mutual good- 
< will, Edward III. triumphed over Scotland and France, and be- 
* came fill more ennobled by his moderation, than by the glorious 
* atchievements of hisfon. ven Richard III. whofe reign was 
* founded in the blood of his nephews, was yet-fo affiduous tn form- 
¢ ing the laws for the impartial diliribution of juftices that many. of 
* the ats of the Tyrant were forgotten in the perfon of the Law- 
‘giver, And as for King William Il}. he was not only the Deli- 
* verer of Great Britain from Popery and, abfolute Power, but he 
*-laid the foundation of that happy union which now fubfifls between 
‘ the two nations of England and Scotland, in the prefervation of 
*.which the wel! being of either is effentially concernetl,’———From 

hence 
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hence he draws conclufions, on the completion of which we thall:be 
glad to congratulate our Author. : N- 


Rewicious and CoNTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 6. 4 friendly and compaffionate .Addrefs to all ferious and 
well-difpofed Methodifts. By Alexander Jephfon, A.B: 
ReStor of Craike in the County of Durham. 8vo. 1 s. 
6d. Jephfon.. . 


A benevolent defire to convince the Methodifts of their errors 
concerning the xew-birth, election, &c. appears to have given rife to 
this honeft addrefs: to which the Author has added, a fenfible dif 
courfe originally delivered from the pulpit, on Matth. xvi. (24. 
In which the doétrine of Al/denial and taking up the crofs, is ration- 
ally explained ; in oppofition to thofe who are fond of takiag thefe 
points in the literal fenfe. 


Art. 7. 4 Collection of Letters on the moft interefting and im- 
portant Subjeéis, and on feveral Occafions. By William 
Law, M. A. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon. 


The fubjets of thefe Letters are: of a religious. kind, and though 
we fometimes meet with very juft and ftriking fentiments in them, 
expreffed with great force and energy, yet there is fuch a’ mixture of 
o»fcurity, and fuch a ftrange peculiarity of thought and expreffion, 
that few Readers of tafte will have patience to perufe them. 

Inthe fecond Letter, Mr. Lacw gives fome dire&tions to a reve- 
rend Brother in regard to the faithful difcharge of the minifterial of- 
‘fice. The following paflage from this Letter will fufficiently thew 
fuch Readers as are unacquaiated with our Author's writings what 
they may expect from this collection of his Letrers.—* Your next 
‘ great point as a preacher, fays he, fhould be to bring: men to an 
‘ entire faith in, and abfolute dependance upon, the eontinual power 
« and operation of the Spirit of God in them. 

« All churches, even down to the Socinians, are forced, in obe- 
‘ dience to the letter of Scripture, to hold /amerhing of this doétrine. 
« Butas the practice of all churches, for many ages, .has had asmuch 
‘ recourfe to learning, art, and f{cience, tooqualify Minifters for the 
‘ preaching of the Gofpel, .as if it was merely'a work .of man’s wif- 
‘ dom, fo Ecclefiaftics for the moft part, come forth in the power of 
‘ human qualifications, and are more or lefs full of themfelves, and 
‘ trufting to their own ability, according as they are more~ortefs 
‘ proficieats in Science, and literature, languages and Rhetoric. 

‘ To this, more than to any other caufe, is the great apofacy of all 
‘ Chriftendom to.be attributed. This was the door,-at ‘whichethe 
* avbole Jpirit of the world, entered into ~poffeffion of “the Chriftian 
‘ church. Worldly lufts, and interefts, vanity, pride, envy, ‘con- 
* tention, bitternefs.and ambition, the death of all that is good in 
‘ the foul, have now,,and always had their chief nourifhment, ye, 

lew * an 
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‘ and fupport, from a fenfe of the merit, and fufficiency of literal 


: a 
‘ ility, mecknefs, patience, faith, hope, contempt of the 
world, ma heavenly affections (the very life of Jefas in the foul) 
are by few people lefs earneftly defired, or more hard to be pratti- 
ced, than by great wits, claffical critics, linguiffs, hiftorians, and 


orators in holy orders.’ R., 


Art. 8. The Widow Downes'’s Anfwer to the Rev. Mr. Fobn 
Wefley’s Letter which was addreffed to her late Hufband, the 
Rev. Mr. Downes, juft at the Time of his Deceafe. 8vo. 
‘6d. Downings in Chancery-Lane. 


As Mr. Wefley’s pamphlet did not fall in our way, we cannot, with 
propriety, enter into any particulars concerning this anfwer. 


SERMONS on the Kinc’s DEATH, 1760. 


I. T Little Wildftreet, By Samuel Stennett. Ward. 
2. At Queenftreet-chapel ; and at St. Paul’s Covent-Gar- 
den. By Thomas Francklin. Printed for R. Francklin. 

3. At New Broadftreet. By John Palmer. Griffiths. 

4. At three different meeting-houfes in London. By D. Noble. 
Henderfon. 

5. At two meeting-houfes. By Jofeph Pitts. Buckland. 

6. The Connections between the Honour of Princes and the Happinefs 
of their People,—at Shrewibury. By Jofeph Fownes. Longman. 

7. At Haberdafher’s Hall, Otober 26. To which is added, ah 
elegiac Ode. By ‘Thomas Gibbons. Buckland. 

8. Unlimitted confidence not to be placed in the beft of Princes, — 
at Hinckley in Leicefterfhire, Nov. 5. By Nathaniel White. Buck- 
land. 

9. The Chara&er of a great and good King full of Days, Riches, 
and Honour, — at the Old Jury. By Samucl Chandler, D. D. and 
F.R. and A. &.S. Noon. 

10. The Fate of Monarchs at the Difpofal of God,—at the Englifh 
church, Rotterdam. By Benjamin Sowden, Minifter of the faid 
church. Field. 

11. David in the Grave, and Solomon on the Throne,—at Kidder- 
minfter, O&. 16. By Benj. Fawcett. Buckland. 





*.* The Sermons on various Occafions, will be given in eur 


APPENDIX ; which will be publifbed fome Time in January. 


































































TO THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VotumeE the TwENnTY-THIRD. 





The Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, from Auguftus to Conftan- 
tine. By Mr. Crevier, Profeflor of Rhetoric in the College 
of Beauvais. Tranflated from the French. Vol. VII. 
8vo. §s. Knapton. 


HE fixth volume of this agreeable Hiftory was juft 

| mentioned in page 162 of the prefent volume of our 

Review. The matter of which that and the former volumes 
confifted, being already fo fufficiently canvafled by numerous 
Hiftorians, both ancient and modern, little or no new in- 
formation was to be expected; the drefs in which it might 
be delivered, being the chief citcumftance to be regarded: 
and of that our Readers have had fome fpecimens, in the no- 
tice taken of the former volumes. Mr. Crevier’s work, a3 
we havefeen, commences at the total fubverfion of the repub- 
lican government of Rome, by the concentration of fupreme 
authority in the perfon of Auguftus. ‘The depravity of indi- 
viduals conftitutes, in the aggregate, the depravity of a na- 
tion; and when virtue in private life is deftroyed, rectitude 
of Government cannot be lone maintained: we, therefore, 
fee how quickly after the fecond punic war, the Romans loft 
that liberty among themfelves, which they had fo glorioufly 
defeaded againft the whole power of Carthage, Corrupt 
Vo. XXIII. Ll them1- 
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themfelves, and fucceffively fubjected to the unreftrained wills 
of fingle men, whofe fupremity in power, made them even 
mad with wicked defires, the Romans endured miferies fhock- 
ing to relate, at the fame time that their fufferings deferved 
no pity. 


It is, neverthelefs, melancholy to fee a people, who had 
produced fo many fhining examples of patriotic virtue and 
truce heroifm, {fo fallen! For had they not fallen beyond all 
poflibility of recovery, there were opportunities not to be 
overlooked, during the reigns of fome of the Succeflors of 
Domitian, in which they might have reftored the manners of 
the people, and the power of the Senate, to a refpectable con- 
dition: but—they were too far gone; and two or three vir- 
tuous philofophic Emperors produced no lafting advantage, to 


a people loft to every fenfe of probity and goodnefs. 


This volume contains the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Adri- 
an, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and Commodus: all of 
them, except the laft, and perhaps the third, better men than 
were to be hoped for in fuch times. ‘This will appear by 
reading the characters they have obtained, which we fhall ex- 
tract from the prefent volume; the rather, as we are not fo 
generally acquainted with the Emperors following the twelve 
Cefars recorded by Suetonius, &c. A number of cotempo- 
rary Writers are neceflary to give us an intimate knowlege 
of aricient-Hiftory ; but thefe grow more fcarce the nearer 
we come tothe downfal of the Roman empire, and approach 
the fucceeding ages of barbarifm. 


To the cruel Domitian fucceeded Nerva, whofe character 
is thus given by Crevier. 


« Nerva’s virtues well deferved the high poft to which he 
‘ was promoted. He was uncommonly mild and judicious, 
© fond of all honeft men, and a ftrit obferver of the laws. 
‘ Vigour and refolution were the only qualities wanting to 
¢ make him an accomplifhed Prince. Born, as he was, 
‘with a gentle, and even timid difpofition, we may readily 
« judge it did not grow ftronger by old age; and that feventy 
* years of life, together with a conftitution naturally weak 
* and fickly, may eafily have made his mildnefs degenerate 
* into weaknefs. 


‘ His government charmed the Romans, who were the 
* more fenfible of the bleffings they enjoyed under him, * as 
‘ they were but juft delivered from a ftate of abjeét flavery, 
€ in whieh they had ‘endured all the. miferies of tyranny. 
‘ Pliny ealls the begining of Nerva’s reign, the Epoch of 
* the 
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the return of Liberty. ‘Tacitus praifes this wife Prince for 
having known how to ally two things before irreconcileable 
and incompatible, the fupreme authority vefted in one man, 
and the liberty of the fubje&t: to which he adds, that the 
age of public felicity may juftly be faid to have begun with 
Nerva. 


© His firft care was, to remedy the evils of the former go- 
vernment. He difcharged all uch as lay under profecutions 
for pretended crimes of high-treafon, and entirely abolifh- 
ed that odious and cruel vexation, the terror of good men, 
and one of the main fprings of tyranny. He fuppreffed the 
perfecution againft the Church, ordering that none fhould 
be molefted for Judaifm. He recalled the exiles, and an- 
nulled the fentences of confifcation unjuftly pronounced 
againitthem. Among thofe whom this act of juftice in the 
Prince reinftated in their former condition, Hiftory men- 
tions in particular Arulznus Rufticus, Arria the widow of 
Thrafea, and Fannia the daughter of Arria, and mother- 
in-law to Helvidius Prifcus, put to death by Domitian: 
nor ought we to forget St. John the Apoftle, who left the 
ifle of Patmos, and returned to Ephefus. 


Not fatisfied with protecting all whom calumny oppreffed, 
nor with reinftating them in the pofleffion of what had been 
unjuftly taken from them, Nerva revenged them on their 
perfecutors ; the freedmen and flaves, whofe falfe accufa- 
tions had caufed the ruin of their Patrons and Mafters, were 
punifhed with death; and it was ena¢ted, That the tefti- 
mony of a man of fervile condition fhould never more be 
received in judgment, in any cafe whatever, againft the 
perfon whofe flave he had been: other Informers, without 
being fo feverely handled, felt neverthelefs the weight of 
Nerva’s juftice, that Emperor reviving and enforcing the 
penalties decreed againft them by Titus’s ordinance.’ 


Nerva was of a difpofition too mild to maintain due autho- 


rity over the licentious Romans ; which was manifefted quick- 


ly 
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after his acceffion to the empire, on the following occafion. 
© Nerva was refpected and beloved, and from the time of 
his acceffion to the empire, enjoyed the peaceful calm his 
upright fentiments juftly entitled him to. But his extreme 
facility, for which good men could not but love him, ex- 
pofed him to the outrages of the wicked and feditious. He 
experienced it very difagreeably in an infurreétion of the 
Pretorians ;, who, fpurred on by Cafperius Alianus, one 
of their Prefects, were daring enough to befigge their Em~- 
Lia * peror 
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< peror in his palace, calling out aloud for juftice againft the 
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murderers of Domitian, and infifting on their being deli- 
vered up to them. WNerva tried all he could to fave thofe 
to whom he was indebted for the empite. His innate gra- 


titude and goodnefs of heart gave him additional ftrength 


and courage. Prefenting himfelf to the furious foldiers, 
and offering them his naked breaft, he begged of them to 
ftab him, rather than perfift in their demand. But even 
that was not fufficient to ftop their rage; the gentlenefs of 
Nerva’s government having taught them to flight his power. 
They infifted obitinately on having their victims given up, 
and Nerva was forced to confent. ‘They gave the Pretorian 
Prefect, Petronius Secundus, but one blow, of which he 
died: but took an inhuman pleafure in mangling and tor- 
menting the Chamberlain Parthenius. ‘That was not all. 
Cafperius, not content with having humbled the fupreme 
authority, by divefting it of its darling prerogative, the 
power of fcreening thofe whom it protects, compelled Ner- 
va even to approve of what was done, and to tell the peo- 
ple, that it was by his direction, and that he thought him- 
felf obliged to the foldiers for having delivered the world 
from a fet of moft flagitious wretches, 


‘ This barbarous fcene was, however, productive of a great 
good, the adoption of Trajan. Nerva was fenfible that he 
ftood in need of afupport; and wifely fought for one, not 
in his own family, nor among his acquaintance, but from 
real and approved merit. Trajan was the man he wanted. 
But before we proceed farther; it may not be improper te 
give fome, account of his erigin and firft rife. 


‘ ‘Trajan was born at Italica in Boetica, of parents origi- 
nally Italian.. The founder of that city was Scipio Africa- 
nus, who, when he left Spain, after driving out the Car- 
thaginians, fettled fuch of his troops as were fuper-annu- 
ated, or difabled from. farther fervice by their wounds, in a 
place near the river Betis. ‘The new city increafed and 
flourifhed, and became municipal, anda Roman colony. 


¢ Trajan’s father was the firft of his family that attained 
honours in Rome. We have hadoccafion to fpeak of him 
feveral times before, and have always found, him behave 
with great diftinclion, efpecially in the war againft the 
Jews: Vefpafian created him a Patrician: he. was after~ 
wards Conful, and obtained the ornaments,of triumph. 


‘ His fon, when but a youth, bore him company’on the 
Euphrates-and the Rhine, and gained great reputation® in 
“Set ¢ arms, 
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‘ arms, when fcarcely paft the tender years of life. He in- 
‘ ured himfelf to fatigue and hardfhips, makigg long marches 
‘ on foot, like the meaneft foldier, familiarifing himielf by 
* conitant practice with every military excrcife, and_affidu-. 
* oufly endeavouring to acquire the fuperior qualifications re- 
© quilite in aman deftined to command armies, He was po- 
‘ pular and affable, but always with a becoming dignity, 
‘ The foldiers loved, and his equals efteemed him. He me- 
‘ rited by that means the honours to which his birth entitled 
‘ him, and was made Coniul in ordinary in Domitian’s reign, 
‘ His Confulfhip being ended, he feems to have retired te 
‘ Spain, for it was from thence that Domitian fent for him, 
* to put him at the head of the legions in Lower Germany, 
‘ In that high poft, one of the moft important the empire 
© could beftow, he continted to behave juft as he had done 
‘ before, when nomore than Tribune; performing his exer- 
© cifes as ufual, fubjecting himfelf to the fatigues of war, 
¢ and being affable to all, without prejudice to his authority, 
‘ Such were the qualifications which recommended him te 
‘ Nerva, to whom, as I before obferved, he was no way re- 
© Jated, nor was he even intimate or familiar with him. 


‘ ‘Trajan was a handfome man, tall, well made, and ftrong ; 
© his conftitution hale and robuft; his features noble and ma- 
© jeftic; his years mature, but free‘from all infirmities of old 
* age, though he wore the venerable marks of it in his grey 
© hairs. He was then turned of forty.’ 


The wifdom of Nerva was evident by fo judicious ‘a choicé 
of a Succeflor, or rather of an Affociate, for he committed 
all bufinefs to the care of Trajan: dying after afhort reign of 
fixteen months. ‘Trajan fueceeds, and is thus farther cha- 
raCterifed. 


‘ Trajan is juftly efteemed the beft and greateft Prince the 
‘ Romans ever had. Some, indeed, may have equalled him 
¢ in point of goodnefs; and others may be found among thofe 
‘ who went before, or came after him, no way his inferiors 
‘ in the art of war; but what raifes him eminently above 
‘ them all, is, that every talent, every virtue which they 
© poflefled. feparately, was united in him; and he thereby 
© commanded, and deferved, the efteem and admiration of 
© mankind. Thofe talents, and thofe virtues, were fo con- 
‘ fpicuous. in all -he did, they fhone fo bright throughout his 
¢ whole conduét, during a reign of almoft twenty years, as 
‘ truly entitles him to the firft place among the Roman Em-- 
© perors. Nothing was wanting to make him a perfect Prince, 


© but to have been fomewhat lefs the Hero.’ 
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Had it been poffible for Roman virtue to revive, now was 
the time, when after enduring the tron rule of fo many ‘Fy- 
rants, they faw an example in their Emperor, which, at the 
fame time that it afforded them fecurity, was a reproach to 
all who did not emulate it. It is thus commemorated. 


© I need not fay how little regard fo good a Prince paid to 
€ all malicious accufations for pretended crimes of treafon. 
¢ The Romans were no longer terrified by that hideous mon- 
¢ fter; nor did they now efteem it wife and prudent to bury 
© themfelves and their talents in obfcurity, as they had done 
© before. Merit ventured to fhew itfelf again, and met with 
© rewards and honours, inftead of the dangers and difgraces 
© to which it had been fo lately fubject. ‘Trajan was pleafed 
© to find a becoming refolution and noblenefs of foul in others ; 
‘ and always ftrove to encourage and promote, rather than 
© to humble and deprefs it. ‘To fuch it was that he gave 
‘ employments, priefthoods, governments of provinces, and 
© every other mark of efteem and friendfhip. He thought, 
‘ and juftly too, that as nothing is more different than abfo- 
© lute defpotifm and the lawful power of an Emperor, fo 
¢ none are more fincercly inclined to love their Prince than 
* thofe who are leaft difpofed to brook flavery. 


‘ His heart was confequently free from diftrufts, jealoufies, 
© and fears. His own virtues warranted the fidelity of thofe 
© whofe duty it was to obey him. He gave a high proof of 
© his noble confidence in that refpeé&t, when putting Sabura- 
* nus in poffeffion of the office of Pretorian Prefect, he gave 
* him the fword that was his badge of dignity with thefe 
$words: ‘* Receive this fword, and ufe it, to defend me if 
*¢ Tgovern well, but againft me if I behaveill.” A noble 
© fpeech, and wel] becoming Trajan! At the fame time, it 
© is a farther confirmation of the idea we have before endea- 
© voured to give of the Roman government under the Empe- 
© rors, that the conftitution,of the State was, in fact, {till 
‘ republican, and the imperial dignity no more than a magi- 
* ftracy accountable to the republic,’ 


We intend not to give the occurrences during thefe reigns, 
it will therefore fuffice to fay, that Trajan died paralytic and 
dropfical, in confequence of hard drinking. 


Adrian fucceeded to the empire, by means of a fraudu- 
lent adoption, contrived for him by the Emprefs Plotina. 
He reigned upwards of twenty years: but never had any 
children, as his wife Sabina, whom he detefted, made no 
fcruple to dectare, that fhe had induftrioufly avoided being 4 

mother, 
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mother, fearing a child of Adrian’s would be a {courge to the 
world. His charaéter is thus exprefled. . 


¢ Adrian deferved neither divine honours, nor, perhaps, 
that hatred which the Senate fhewed to his memory: he 
had an-exalted genius, great knowlege in the government 
of the republic, with a conftant application to bufinefs ; 
he underftood how to make himfelf both refpected and be- 
‘loved by the army, where he obferved a fteady and) ftrict 
difcipline, but without feverity.. The death of four con- 
fylar perfons, in the beginning of his reign, and the cmuel- 
ties he exercifed or ordered, at the end of his life, have 
greatly fullied his glory; but, it is more than probable, 
thefe four Confulars had confpired againit him: and_his 
laft feverities, though, undoubtedly, inexcufable, ought, 
in part, to be charged to the cruel diforder he laboured un- 
der: in general, the State was happy under his reign; 
there had been no feditions, with few wars, and thefe but 
of little confequence to the public tranquillity. -Adrian’s 
government would have been praifed had he fucceeded to 
Domitian ; it was his misfortune to have for predeceflors 
Nervaand Trajan, and for fucceflors Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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‘ Being aPrince of great learning, he cultivated and pro- 
tected all the arts; but, in his time, all good tafte was 
loft : they were not only unacquainted with that beautiful na- 
tural fimplicity which is the characteriftic of the excellent 
Writers in the Auguftan age, but they did not even pres 
ferve a fecond degree of beauties, which, in later times, 
came to be fubftituted in room of the firft; I mean, rich- 
nefs and variety of thought, with a bold mafculine ftyle.’ 
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To Adrian fucceeded, in confequence of adoption, Titus 
Antoninus. 


¢ The coming of Titus Antoninus to the fovereign power, 
was matter of joy to the Senate, the people, and all the 
empire. This Prince, during a reign of more than twenty- 
two years, maintained and increafed the efteem which the 
public had for him from the beginning. It is undoubtedly 
a great misfortune, that an Emperor, fo deferving of praife, 
fhould want Hiftorians, whilft the ‘Tiberius’s and the Nere’s 
have their Tacitus. We often repeat the fame complaints, 
but they can never find a properer place than here.’ 
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His character is thus drawn by his fuceeflor Marcus Au- 
relius, yi | 


I, ] 4 , & Behold 
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* Behold (fays Marcus Aurelius) the _ qualities I ad- 
mired in my adoptive father, and which I propofe to imi- 
tate. Hisgentlenefs, his unfhaken conftancy in refolution 
formed upon. mature deliberation, his freedom from vain- 
glory, his indifference for what. are commonly confidered 
as honours and diftinctions, his love of bufinefs, his clofe 
application to it, his readinefs to hear advice, whoeyer gave 
it; his inflexible juftice, swore attentive to giye every one 
his dug, his fkill in diftinguifhing what cafes admit of in- 
dulgence, and what require feyerity, With a feciable dif- 
pofition he was careful not to put his friends under any dif- 
agreeable reftraints ;. he did not oblige them to come to his 
entertainments, nor to attend him in the country; and 
when, for fome reafon or other, they could not conveni- 
ently do it, they found no alteration in him towards them, 
Faithful and conftant in his friendfhip, he was a ftranger tg 


thofe warm fallies, which fometimes turn to paffion, and 


his friends had nothing to fear from fudden difgufts and ca- 
price, In council he examined things with great care, and 
far from fatisfying himfelf with the firft view, he went ta 
the bottom of his fubject, and confidered it in all its differ- 
ent lights. LEafily fatisfied with what was prefent, he was 
always content. Nothing difturbed the ferenity of his 
mind, nor preferved him from ufing that fagacity he was 
mafter of, in forefeeing what was to come; he was orderly 
in every thing, entering upon minute details, without any 
noife or fracas, and without dwelling longer on a fubject 
than it deferved. Never were the public finances better 
managed than under his government, and he faw his con- 
duct in this article endeavoured to be ridiculed, with the 
greateft indifference. Flattery had no influence over him, 
and he fuppreffed all acclamations when they became inde- 
cent. Free from all fuperftition in his worfhip of the Di- 
vinity, he had no fervile meannefs in his behaviour with 
men, no defire to cultivate popularity at the expence of his 
dignity. All his actions were directed by a fteady and uni- 
form difcretion, no excefs of any kind was to be feen, but 
he fteered the fame courfe, without being taken with the 
charms of novelty. His affable manners flowed with eafe, 
being no more than the natural expreffion of his real fenti- 
ments, they never were overacted. There was no often- 
tation in any thing about him, and his example proves, that 
a Prince, in order to be refpe&ted, has no need of guards, 
magnificent drefs, ftatues, and all that external pageantry ; 
but that by living, as near as poffible, to the manner of a 
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private perfon, -hethereby preferves more grandeur and -dig- 
nity in the governmentof the public. 


© Antoninus’s genfus, confidered as that of a Prince, was 


well improved. He was not to be accounted a Scholar, 2 
Rhetor, or Sophift; but a man of fenfe, furnifhed with 
ufeful knowlege, and from refleGtion very capable of “go- 
verning himfelf ‘and othets. He did not value himfelf itpon 
excelling in fciehces which did not belohg to him; and as 
he thought it mean to be jealous of thofe who profefled them 
and made them their ftudy, he very readily yielded them 
the fuperiority in their own way, and gave them encou- 
ragement. He had a fincere regard for true Philofophers, 
and did not infult thofe who aflumed the name, fora thalk 
to their vices. He had a reafonable care of his health; ob- 
fervirg the medium between a nice tenderne!s and a hartful 
negligence, and by this management he fucceeded, with- 
out the help of Phyficians, whom he rarely confulted. His 
folid judgment made him fteady, not only in his way of 
thinking, but in his external conduct. ‘The fame employ- 
ments, the fame regulations, the fame tafte for places. 
One day of his life was like all the reft. With great’open- 
nefs and freedom, he was myfterious in nothing that did 
not require being concealed, Secrets, except for very good 
reafons, and particularly in matters of ftate, he was averfe to. 
At the height of his grandeur he ufed no delicacies, and 
as to the conveniencies of life, he partook of them in a plain 
and even way; and if any accident prevented his having 
them, it gave him no uneafinefs. He gave games and 


fhews, and largeflés by weight and meafure, not from of- . 


tentation, nor with a view to popularity, but to difcharge 
a debt exacted by cuftom. He built feveral public’ works, 


, though not fond of building, becaufe they were neceffaty 


or convenient. By no means nice in what regarded his 
perfon, he did not goto the baths at unufual hours, nor did 
he value himfelf upon the invention of new ragouts for his 
table ; he was not curious about beautiful and fine ftuffs for 
his drefs, nor to pleafe his eye with looking upon: a number 
of flaves, young and handfome. The plain and fimple was 
what pleafed him moft. Without feverity, prefumption, 
or extravagant defires, he was moderate in all things; ever 
acting calmly and deliberately, he deferved the encomium 
beftowed upon Socrates, that he was the only man who 
knew how to abftain, and how to enjoy, whilft others had 
not refolution for either.’ , 


The 
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_-The, following paragraph will be fufficient to convey an 
idea. of Marcus Aurelius: of whom the foregoing eulogium 
on his predeceffor, muft already have given us a favourable 
impreffion. 














¢ The reign of Aurelius was the reign of Philofophy; 
mean moral Philofophy, the only ‘Philofophy efteemed by 
the Romans, as l have obferved more than once. ‘The So- 
vereign’s tafte for this ftudy could not fail of being imitated 
by his fubjects ; wherefore his age produced a great number 
of Philofophers, at the head of whom he himfelf muft be 
placed, not only as exhibiting in his conduct ‘the moft per- 
fect model of practical Philofophy, but as the Author of an 
excellent work, which I have often cited, and which, more 
valuable for its excellent maxims than ftile, eftablifhes the 
pureft morality human reafon can attain to. This work. is 
wrote in Greek, the natural language of Philofophy.’ 
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Such was the father; how great a contraft to the fon! 
whofe difpofition may be gueffed at by the enfuing extract. - 


¢ Commodus died thirty-one years and four months old, 
« having reigned after his father’s death, twelve years, nine 
months, and fome days. ‘Though his murderers were un- 
doubtedly guilty of a very great crime, it muft, however, 
be allowed, that never did man more deferve a fatal end. 
His misfortune was a kind of fignal and omen to his fuc- 
ceflors of what they were to expect, who almoft all fuffered 
a violent death. He had fet afide the laws, which are the 
only fecurity both to the fovereign and fubjeét, and was 
the firft who fuffered the punifhment of his folly. But the 
evilcontinued, and the contempt which he had drawn upon 
his perfon, fell upon the imperial dignity, which never raif- 
ed itfelf from that low ebb to which he had reduced it, but 
became the fport of the army, whofe licentioufnefs he had 
encouraged. 


* 
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* His memory was detefted. The Senate in their accla- 
mations, which Lampridius relates at large, called him by 
a thoufand opprobrious names, treating him as an enem 

of the Gods, a parricide, a tyrant, more cruel than Do- 
mitian, and more debauched than Nero. They defired that 
his body might be dragged along the ftreets, and have no 
burial ; and after Pertinax had caufed it to be interred,. the 
Senate ordered it to be taken up again, and his afhes {cat- 
tered in the air. -His ftatues were pulled down, and all the 
infcriptions on the public monuments which could do him 
honour, were erafed; and thus the unjuft ignominy he had 
© thrown 
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thrown upon a number of innocent perfons, by taking their 
names out of the public annals, after he had put them ‘to 
death, was retorted upon himfelf. The populace fondly 
adopted the fentiments of the Senate. The foldiers alone 
regretted a Prince, who loaded them with gifts, and fuffer- 
ed them to live in effeminacy,’ 


What muft we, all this'while, think of the Romans them- 
felves ; whom fuch a fucceffion of good Princes could not re- 
form ; and who wanted but one monfter more, in Commodus, 
to reduce the empire to abfolute anarchy, which the future 
part of this Siege? is to record? ‘The prefent volume con- 
cludes with the following obfervation. 


‘ Thus the fciences came to an end, which for a long time 
¢ had undergone great alterations. We have not feenamong 
‘ the Romans an Orator fince Pliny, nor a Hiftorian fince 
‘ Tacitus, nor a Poet fince Juvenal. To polite Literature 
¢ Philofophy fucceeded, to Philofophy Barbarifm.’ 


As to the Tranflation of this work, we have before hinted 
at fome defects in it; and there is yet room for amendment. 
In particular, we are forry to meet with fracas, ragouts, and 


fuch like Gallicifms, in a Roman Hiftory. WN 
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ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Memaoire fur les Defrichemens. A Paris, chez Houry. 12m0. 
, 1760. Or, 


A practical treatife on clearing wafte Grounds. 


HIS work has been honoured in France, with the at- 

tention of the Miniftry ; made fenfible, without doubt, 
of the utility of a performance, tending to no lefs an objec 
than the augmentation of real national wealth, by improving 
the wafte grounds in the feveral provinces of that kingdom. 
It merits, however, no lefs the regard of other nations, and 
particularly of ours; wherein, how great foever are our boaft- 
ed advancements in Agriculture and Hufbandry, there is yet 
great room for farther improvements ; which the fweets we 
have already tafted of thofe hitherto made, fhould doubtlefs 
excite us to purfue, by embracing every opportunity of pro- 
fiting by the example of others. 


The Author of this piece does not confine himfelf, like 
many other Writers, to vague fpeculations on the utility of 
Agriculture in general, or the good confequences of encou- 
taging, and the evil of neglecting it, but enters into a detail 
. 2 of 
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of the particular inftructions neceflary to direét the labours of 
the hufbandman, in this ufefulemployment. He profefles to 
communicate only what he has himfelf experienced, and what 
therefore may be fuccefsfully put in practice by others. His 
book appears, indeed, to be the refult of judicious obfervations 
and lucky experiments: to qualify himfelf for making which, 
we are told, he previoufly travelled into fevera) parts of Eu- 
rope, exercifing that natural fpirit of curiofity, which is the 
fertile principle of knowlege; by obferving, comparing, and 
making experiments, of the different methods of ‘clearing 
and improving wafte lands in different places. 


His work is divided into two parts. The firft is purely 
practical, and contains a circumftantial and methodical ac- 
count of the various methods of clearing different kinds of 
foil. 


In the fecond, is laid down a theory, that ferves to confirm 
and extend, as well as to facilitate, the practice recommend- 
ed, and render the advantages of it confpicuous; in order to 
encourage Land-holders and Farmers to clear their uncul- 
tivated lands. 


Ig the firft part, after fome gencral refleGtions on the means 
of coming to the knowlege of the quality of different foils, 
by boring them with an inftrument, of which he gives the 
defcription; he treats of the inconveniences Of too great a - 
multiplication of game on eftates: and of the three grand 
obftacles which it is immediately neceflary to remove, when 
one undertakes the clearing of any fpot of ground; to wit, 
water, ftones, and roots. 


He divides the foil of uncultivated lands into three kinds, 
the good, the indifferent, andthe bad. Soils which he calls 
bad, are loofe hot fands, fit to make mortar with, when 
mixed with lime. ‘Thefe are white, yellow, and red. They 
are generally extremely barren: the Author fhews, however, 
that they may be improved by cultivation ; and that, indeed, 
there is no kind of foil, unpromifing however as it may ap- 
pear, which will entirely difappoint the expectations of the 
Hufbandman, inthe recompenfe of his labour. 


Under the general denomination of indifferent foils; he 
comprehends light, gravelly, and fandy earths; fuch, how- 
ever, as are not proper to mix with lime for making mortari 
This kind of foil is that which moftly abounds in France. 
Some being white, fome of a yellowifh, and fome of .a:reddith 
caft. Some again is brown, and fome black: they are all 
more or lefs fertile, in propostion as a layer of earth, of a 
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ftiff, fat, orclayey kind, which is generally found underneath, 
is at agreater or lefs diftance from the furface. pecteret 


The third and laft fpecies, is that of good land. Under 
this term the Author comprizes ftiff, fat, and clayey foils, 
and in general all fuch as will clog to the fhoes.. Thefe are 
whitifh, yellowifh, reddifh, brown, and black. 


The Author lays down the means in treating all thefe kinds 
of foils, to remove the principal obftacles above-mentioned: 
He then enters into a particular illuftration of every thing that 
concerns the methods of rendering them arable, as well as 
the implements neceflary in grubbing up the roots, drawing 
off the water, and otherwife preparing the land for the 
plough. 


In the fecond part, the Author gives an account of the ex- 
periments he made, for twenty-three years, on his own eftate 
at Anjou, as well of the unfuccefsful as thofe which proved 
fortunate; the general fuccefs of which is an inftance ofthe 
truth of what our beft ceconomical Writers have repeatedly 
advanced, refpecting the advantages of Agriculture, and its 
influence with regard to the population of States. 


When firft I fet out with my fchemes of Hufbandry, fays 
he, the third part of the farms in my parifh were untenanted, 
for want of Hufbandmen: the moft part of my own tenants 
were alfo very poor, and in general did not raife more corn 
than would fuffice them half the year. ‘They were, indeed, 
become fo idle, that rather than cultivate their own ground, 
which might furnifh them with fubfiftence, they would go 
begging charity about the neighbouring country.. At pre- 
fent their circumftances are very different; they, fubfift on 
the fruits of their labour, and follicit alms no longer.. The 
parifh at prefent produces more corn than the inhabitants 
confume, and furnifhes alfo a quantity for the neighbouring 
markets; whence it ufed formerly to purchafe. All my farms 
are now tenanted, and there is nota cottage empty: the in- 
habitants of this. parifh being increafed to double the number 
fince the year 1737. 


From this experience of our Author’s it is, that he endeae 
vours to prove to the government, the national profit that 
would arife from engaging the Proprietors and Farmers of 
landed eftates, to“clear their uncultivated grounds ;_ pointing 
out in a general but clear and diftinét manner, the methods 
that might be taken by the Miniftry, to accomplifh that. der 
firable end. 


When 
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When the celebrated Rofny, fays he, was made Prime Mi- 
nifter of France, he was afked by the Courtiers, if he thought 
to.govern. that monarchy in the fame manner as he did his 
eftate at Rofny? Without doubt I fhall, replied that excel- 
lent Minifter ; andthe happinefs which France enjoyed under 
his adminiftration, is a proof, that his plan, however fimple, 
was juft. In this project however, of cultivating wafte 
lands, now much neglected in that kingdom, the Author, 
tho’ a Frenchman, admits not of any flavifh impofitions on 
the people; but, like afenfible Politician, and true friend of 
Liberty, recommends the moft gentle and encouraging me- 
thods, as the moft likely to be attended with fuccefs. Agri- 
culture, fays he, the mother of commerce and thearts, will 
lie under no greater reftraint than her children. It is necef- 
fary to cherifh and encourage; but would you force her to 
comply with your wifhes, fhe flies from your conftraining 
arms, and difappears together with her offspring. 


The firft ftep which the Author propofes to be taken by the 
Government, in favour of Agriculture, is to extirpate floth 
and idlenefs from among the peafantry. “That Emperor of 
China, fays he, who, feeing one of his fubjects idle in the 
public ftreets of Pekin, exprefled great grief, becaufe he con- 
ceived fome other of his fubjects might in confequence perifh 
with hunger, in fome corner of his kingdom: were he now 
in France, (might we not add, in England too?) would 


have fufficient occafion to afflict himfelf. - 


The Author adds many fenfible and pertinent reflections, 
on the means of removing the nufance of common beggars ; 
on employing the poor, and on the inordinate and deftru€tive 
inclination in people of all ranks, to leave the country, and 
repair in fhoals to the capital ;—all which are as applicable to 
this kingdom as to France. 


La Logique de VEfprit et du Coeur, a l’Ufage des Dames. Par 
M. D***, 12mo. AParis. 1760. (i.e.) 


The Logic of the Head and Heart. Written for the Ufe of 
the Fair Sex. 


T HERE is fomething very fingular and curious in the 


notions contained in this performance; which, we are 
told, is written by Mr. Blanchet, Author of Les Principes 
Philofophiques du Chant. 


Our 
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Our Sentiments, or moral Féelings, aye he, are, ‘as it 
were, the Ideas of the Heart: our taftes and inclinations bes 
ing the aflemblages or combinations of thofe feelings, in the 
fame manner as our opinions, and the propofitions expreffive 
of them, are of the feveral ideas of the head. 


The procefs of Reafoning or Argument forms a chain of 
propofitions, whofe connection and dependance lead the Un- 
derftanding to thofe conclufions which the force of evidence 
obliges it neceflarily to adopt. In the fame manner, the Paf- 
fions form a regular train of inclinations, whofe united force 
prevails over the will, and neennary determines it to defire 
this or that mode of gratification. Hence, by a philofophi- 
cal inveftigation of our moral fenfations, we may form a kind 
of fentimental fyftem; and, by tracing the paflions to their 
fource, and obferving their mutual dependencies and connee 
tions, may fo regulate their operation, as to make them pro- 
ductive of our happinefs ; in fubjeéting them to the rules of 
right reafon, and directing them to the benevolent purpofes of 
humanity. 


Such is, in abftract, the fubftance of this work; which 
our Correfpondent, who furnifhes this account, obferves, is 
much lefs confiderable for its bulk, than for the many inge- 
nious thoughts it contains. 


The Author, fays he, has moft fuccefsfully carried on this 
analogy between our feelings and our ideas, or our moral and 
intellectual fenfe of things, and, in marking the conformity 
between our appetites and our opinions, has happily applied 
the art of reafoning to the paffions; a fpecies of Philofophy 
peculiarly adapted to the Ladies, to whom the Author re- 
commends the ftudy of his Principles. Some of the fair fex, 
fays the Author, pique themfelves on their knowlege in the 
{ciences, and abftrufe parts of Philofophy; but female un- 
derftandings fhould be embellifhed only with the qualities of 
the heart; and therefore the Ladies fhould confine themfelves 
to the cultivation of the ftudy of fuch only. Formed by 
Nature, and intended by Providence, fays he, to furnifh the 
State with fubjeéts, and to educate them in their earlieft in- 
fancy, when it is neceflary to fow and cultivate in their ten- 
der breafts, the feeds of virtue, they fhould’regard all other 
ftudies as improper, that terid to take off their minds from 
this important object. This, continues he, is the philofophy 
of their province; which will teach them to fubftitute a ra- 
tional and cordial affection, in the place of a blind impetuous 
infting. 

In 
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In illuftrating the principles of this philofophy, the Au- 
thor abferves, that a fimple idea is the image of a being; 
mode, or fubftance prefent.to the mind ; whereas our fenti- 
ments, or feelings, are, properly fpeaking, the emotions of 
the will to embrace or reject any objeét, according as the im+ 
preffion it makes on us is agreeable or difagreeable. 


Our feelings, like our ideas, continues he, are fimple, com- 
plex, and abftracted; fingular, particular, and univerfal. 
‘Fhus an emotion of regard occafioned by the appearance of 
a beautiful object, if it arife only from its form, is a fimple 
fenfation: if 2 love for fuch an object not only arife from the 
eracefulnefs of perfon, but alfo from a fenfe of the good qua- 
lities of the heart, and the accomplifhments of the under- 
fanding, it is complex. Again, a regard for no particular 
object, but for a lovely form, or beauty in general, is what 
our Author calls an abftract fenfation. 


There is Cydalife. She admires fome of thofe Gentlemen 
who are polite enough to allow her more beauty than her 
looking-glafs does: if fhe has a paflion for one only, it is 
fingular ; if for two, three, or more, it is particular; but if 
fhe only pleafes herfelf with the converfation of men in ge- 
neral, it is univerfal. 


A fimple emotion of regard is not at firft a fixed paffion ; 
asa point is nota line: but, asthe latter is only a continuity 
of points, foa train of tender fenfations forms a determined 
inclination. ‘The emotions may retain their fimplicity in this 
cafe, from the firft to the laft of the growing paflions. They 
may alfo, on the other hand, become very complex and com- 
pounded, through a mixture of jealoufy, fear, vanity, &c. 
Again, an aflemblage of moral fenfations, without order or 
connection, forms what we ufually call humour and caprice ; 
to which your pretty fellows, and handfome women, are, of 
all creatures, the moft fubje& : their hearts being as ill-form- 
he ed as their heads; the emotions of the ene, and the vaga~ 
. ties of the other, equally whimfical and ridiculous. | 


Thus doth our Author proceed in illuftrating the principles 
of his Ladies Philofophy; but our Correfpondent has not 
thought fit to follow him any farther. : 
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L’ Art de Peindre, Poéme avec des Reflexions fur les diferentes 
parties de la Peinture. Par M. Watelet, affocte Libre de” 
Ll’? Academie royale de Peinture &F de Sculpture. 1760. 


Or, The Art of Painting, a Poem: With Reflections on the- 
different Branches of that Art. 


Ainting has been more than once indebted to her fifter 

Art, for a pleafing defcription and: illuftration of her 
charms, The Latin Poems of du Frefnoy and Marfy, on 
the theory and practice of this art, are well known: nor is 
the much later Italian one of Tiepolo without admirers among 
his countrymen. —- A poem was alfo publifhed in the 
French language a few years ago, entitled La Peinture: but 
this was not of the didactic kind. | 


Mr. Watelet’s performance is efteemed, by many of his 
countrymen, as inferior to none of the above-mentioned, in 
point of poetical merit, and much fuperior to them all in 
what relates to the inftruétion of the Painter. It is divided 
into four Cantos. The firft prefents a general idea of Paint- 
ing, and the feveral diftinct branches of that art; in which 
the Poet follows the moft approved Writers on the fubject : 
it treats alfo of the nature of Defining. The fubject of the 
fecond Canto is Colouring: of the third, the Piéforefque, and 
of the fourth, the Poetic Invention. But our Readers will be 
better pleafed, perhaps, with the Poet’s own account of his 
defign. 


‘ Le Premier chant reprefente une idée generale de l’art de la 
Peinture, qui doit fans-doute fon exiftence au defir d’ imi- 
ter ce qui paroit digne d’imitation.—La divifion des parties 
qui conftituent cet art, s’offre enfuite, & cette divifion eft 
celle qu’ont établie les meilleurs Auteurs, qui ont traite 
de la Peinture. Le Deffein eft l imitation des formes des 
corps; elle devoit précéder la couleur, parce qu'on peut 
etudier & imiter les formes des corps, independamment de 
leurs couleurs. Le Deffein a done obtenu le premier rang 
dans l’ordre de mes chants, & lacouleur occupe le fecond. 


a 


al 


, rn ee ee ee .  . 


© Aprés le Deffein & la Couleur, qui appartiennent plus 2 
la pratique de l’art de peindre qu’ 4 fa theorie, j'ai traité 
les parties dans lefquelles -Vefprit & ame ont autant de 
part que les yeux & la main. Ainfi le troifiéme chant eft 
‘confacré 4 l’ordonnance que les Peintres appellent inven- 
tion Pittorefque, & le quatriéme a l’ expreffion qu’ils con- 
noiflent fous celui d’ invention Poetique, Cette derniere 
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‘ partie, connue des ames fenfibles, etoit fans contredit Ia 
‘ plus difficile 4 traiter. Quels pyéceptes donner, en effet; 
¢ fur ce qui ne peut pas fe demontrer’ Comment regler le 
€ vol rapide du genie qui doit atteindre le but, au méme in- 
ftant quil a fixé? Jetois arétté par cette réflection ca- 
pable d’intimider, lorfque le mouvement qui agit fans-ceffe 
dans tous les étres, fe prefenta a moi comme le caractére le 
plus noble des Ouvrages de la Nature, & par confequent 
comme la fource ot |’Artifte de génie doit puifer toutes les 
beautés de l’expreffion. Je me fuis arrété 4 ce fentiment, 
& renoncant ala marche didaCtique, je n’ai fait du quatri- 
éme Chant, qu’une fuite d’images relatives a cette idee.’ 


annwnnnaa 


Again, the Author ftill more concifely comprizes the fubje& 
ef his Poem in this verfe. 


Les Forms, les Couleurs, les Plans, et les Effets. 
The Poem begins with the following poetical addrefs.. 


Je chante I’ art de peindre: 6 Venus-Uranie, 
Seconde mes travaux, infpire mon génie: 
Laiflez-moi penetrer dans le Temple des Arts. 
Lumiére des talens, découvre 4 mes regards Tea, 
Ce Concours de tes dons, cet accord, cet enfemble: 
Objet des goiits divers, centre qui les raffemble, 
Immortal attribut de la Divinite, 
Dont l’effet eft P amour, & le nom la beauté. 


As a fpecimen of his didactic ftyle, take alfo the following. 





It faut avant tout, par des foins plus auftéres, 
De nos refforts fecrets devoiler les myfterés ; 

Sur la Nature méme etablir le vrai Beau, 

Et de l’Anatomie emprunter le flambeau. 

Le Scalpel a la main, voyons ce que renferme 
Sous fon leger tiffu, le plus fin Epiderme. 
Demontrons ces Leviers, dont nos efprits fubtils 
Reglent les mouvements, démeélons tous ces fils 
Que lear combinaifon, que leur force deftine 

A faire, au gre des fens, mouvoir notre machine. 
Par fon infertion a I’os le mufcle eft joint, 

Nos mouvemens régles partent tous de ce point. 
Le mufcle contraéc leur donne Ja naiflance : 

Des efprits reunis la mobile puiffance 

Le gonfle, & I’ accourcit du tiers de fa longueur : 
Sa forme prononcée exprime la vigueur, &c. 


But, notwithftanding Mr. Watelet appears to be extremely 
well acquainted with the beauties of his favourite art, we 
sannot help thinking, that he fometimes follows too implicitly 
the 
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the maxims of others, to thé difadvantage of his own judg- 
ment. Thus, becaufe Frefnoy fays. 


‘© Prima figurarum, ceu princeps Dramatis; ultro 
** Profiliat media in tabula fab lumine primo 
** Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nec opetta figuris.” 


Mr. Watelet exprefles the fame fentiments in the follow- 
ing lines. 
Tel aux yeux du Théatre, un principal Afteur 
Se montre fur la fcene, & parle au Spectateur. 
Sur cet objet placé repandez la lumiere : 


Qu’ a frapper nos regards, elle foit la premiere, 
Unigue s'il fe peut, &c. 


We will venture to affirm, however, that this rule of pla- 
cing the principal figure in the middle of the piece, notwith- 
{tanding it has been fucceffively adopted by feveral Writers on 
the fubject, has no foundation in the true art of difpofition : 
nor has it even been generally followed by the greateit Artifts : 
as every Connoifleur muft acknowlege, from the flighteft re+ 
flection, on their moft admired performances. 


Indeed, Zanotti, an ingenious Italian Writer, who pub- 
lifhed a treatife on Painting about four years ago, exprefsly 
fays, in his chapter on Difpofition, that altho’ the principal 
figure fhould be fo advantageoufly placed, that it fhould im- 
mediately ftriké the eye, yet it is not neceflary that it fhould be 
placed in the center of the piece. 


In his laft Canto, Mr. Watelet makes a comparifon be- 
tween the moft celebrated Poets and Painters, in the follow- 
ing lines. 

Et vous de rios fecrets fublimes Interpretes, 
Artiftes eloquens, coloriftes Poetes, 
Homere le Vorrege, Albane Anacreon, 
Virgile Raphael, Michel-Ange Milton 
Apprenez aux Mortels empreffes fur vous traces 
Le pouvoir du genie & le charme des graces. 


We leave it to the Connoiffeurs to determine how far the 
Poet’s imagined fimilarity of genius, between thefe celebrated 
perfonages, be juit. 


La Lais Peslsfepbe, Ou Memoires de Madam D***, et fes 
Difcours 4 M. de Valtaire, fur fon impieté, fa mauvaife con- 
duite, et fa Folig. 12mo. ABouillon. 1760. Thatis, 
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The philofophical Courtezan, or Memoirs of Madam D 
with an account of her Converfation with Voltaire, on the 
Subjeét of his [mpiety and Immoralities. 


HE defign of this piece, like that of the Velteromanie 

and the “Maleboffe, is evidently to abufe and vilify the 
celebrated Poet whofe name is mentioned in the title-page. 
The Author, under the character of a Courtezan, pretending 
to have had an intimacy with the greateft Wits and Philofo- 
phers of France, fuch as Montefquieu, D’Alembert, D’Ar- 
gens, Crebillon, Marivaux, and others; has here thrown 
together mofl of the common-place arguments for and againft 
the Deifts, and given them to the public, as the fentiments 
and opinions which thefe Geniufes exprefled in converfation. 


lf to a ftrain of hackneyed declamation on the one hand, 
oppofed to fome ftrokes of impiety on the other, we add, that 
a number of fcandalous anecdotes, reipecting the life and 
manners of Voltaire, are interfperfed throughout the whole ; 
our Readers may form, perhaps, a tolerable idea of the fub- 
{tance and merit of this performance. 


In juftice, however, to Mr. Voltaire, we mutt consele 
that altho he may probably have given too much oceafion for 
many of the fatirical frokes that have been thrown out againft 
him, yet moit of the {tories here told, with a view to repre- 
fent him in a ridiculous light, are themfelves too ridiculous 
and abfurd to deferve the leaft credit. Our Readers may judge 
by the following 


Mr. Voltaire had hardly left the college before he was in- 
troduced to the great world, particularly at the Duke of 
Richlieu’s 5 w here, the Dutchefs having a tafte for poetry, 
he ufed to correé&t and finifh her produétions. For fervices 
of this kind, the Dutchefs made him one day a prefent of an 
hundred Louis. d’ors; an aftonifhing fum with our Poet, at 
that time of day ; and which, indeed, ‘almoft turned his brain : 
for, in returning home with the money in his pocket, and 
palling by an Auction, where a chariot and pair, with four 
fuits of livery cloaths, were put up to fale, he bought the 
whole lot with his hundred Louis’; and hiring four domef- 
tics, drove about the ftreets of Paris with this fuperb equi- 
pege. “Thofe who knew him, laughed at him for a fool, as 
he was; and his father, for the like reafon, turned him 
headlong out ef doors. 


As a farther example of the illiberal ftrain of this Writer’s 
fatire, and the little regard he has to delicacy of fentiment or 
expreffion, 
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expreffion, we fhall infert the following fketch of Voltaire’s 
perfon and character, in his own words. : 


< M. de Voltaire eft un de ces cara&téres fourbes & malins 
que toute Société doit avoir en horreur. Son vifage maigre 
& décharné, fon temperament fec, fa bile brulée, fes yeux 
étincelans & mauvais, tout annonce en lui la malice d’un 
finge, la fineffe du renard, & le caractere traitre du chat. 
Son efprit cauftique trouve 4 mordre fur tout, & n’épargne, 
nile facré, ni le profane. II n’eft gai que par boutade, fe- 
rieux par melancholie, emporté par tempc¢rament,. vif juf- 
qu’a l’etourderie. Souvent il ne fait, ne ce qu'il fait, ni 
ce qu'il dit. I] eft politique fans finefle, fociab'z fans amis, 
le matin Artftippe, & Diogene le foir. II promet, & ne 
‘tient rien: il commence par la politefle, continue par la 
© froideur, & finit avec degotit *. 


ee ee en ee ee a aw a ae | 


Spectre vivant, fqueletse décharné 
Qui n’a rien va que ta feule figure 
Croiroit d’abord avoir vi d’un damné 
L’epouvantable & hideufe peinture : 
Mais éplouchant le mgnftre jufqu’ au bout, 
Poéte impie, effréne Philofophe, 
On voit encore, en confiderant tout, ” 
Que la doublure eft pire que I’étoffe +. 


Our Readers will judge for themielves, whether our Au- 
thor, poflefled of fuch talents for abufe, be likely to ferve the 


* Mr. Voltaire is one of thofe crafty and mifchievous charaéters, 
that fhould be held in deteftation by all mankind. His lean and mea- 
gre vilage, his dryne‘s of temper, his fuperfluity of bile, and his 
horridly-fparkling eyes, all betray in him the malice of a monkey, 
the cunning of a fox, and the deceitful difpofition of a cat. His 
i\l-nature {narles at every thing, fparing nothing, facred or pro- 
fanes’ He is good humoured only by fits, ferious through melan- 
choly, irafcible by temperament, and fprightly even to abfurdity. 
He very often knows neither what he fays nor what hedoes. He is 
politic without fubtilty, focial without friends; an Ariftippus in 
the morning, and a Diogenes at Night. He promifes every thing, 
but performs nothing: commencing an intimacy with politeneis, 
cultivating it with coldnefs, andending it with difguft. 


+ Such a fkeleton carcafs ! a mere apparition! 
To judge of the horrible figure at fight, 

One would fwear that, efcap’d from the jaws of perdition, 
Of one of the damn’d ‘twas the wandering fpright. 


But, a Bard without faith, and a Sage without morals, 
On fifting and turning the moniter about, 

You'll find, on the whole, undeferving of laurels, 
His infide is yet ten times worfe than his out, 
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caufe of Religion and Virtue, by encountering the tenets or 
characters of the Deifts. 


Traité Anatomique de la Chenille, qui ronge le bois de Saule. Par 
Pierre Lycnet, Avocat par devant les Cours de ‘fuftice, Interpréte, 
Maitre des Patentes, et Dechiffreur de leurs hautes puiffances, 
Membre de la Societ¢ Royale de Londres, de la Societé des Sci- 
ences de Hollande, et del’ Academie Royale de Rouén. A la 
Haye. 


An Anatomical Differtation on the Caterpillar that feeds on 
the Willows. By Mr. Lyonet, of the Hague, Counfellor 
at Law, Mafter of the Patents, Interpreter and Decy- 
pherer to their High Mightinefles, &c. &c. 4to. imported | 
by Becket and Dchonde. | 








ee 


HE very ingenious Mr. Lyonet, whofe attachment to 

the ftudy of infects, and remarkable dexterity in dif- 
fecting them, are univerfally known and admired, has here 
prefented the world with a performance which does no le{s ho- 
nour to his extraordipary talents in pasticular, than credit ta 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory im general. 


A large quarto volume, containing an anatomical defcrip- 
tion of an infect, made with all the care and precifion ever 
yet employed in anatomizing the human body, will be efteem- 
ed at leaft a fingular curiofity. If we add, that the Plates, 
nineteen in number, {ferving to illuftrate the verbal defcrip- 
tions, are moft accurately and admirabiy executed, it is all 
that, we prefume, our Readers will expect from us concern- 


ing a performance of this nature. 
Ken 


Hiftoire des Revolutions de ? Empire de Ruffie. Par M.Lacomb, 
Avocat. | 





An Hiftory of the Revolutions in the Empire of Ruffia. 
12mo. Amfterdam. 





| 2 this work the Author has contracted within a very nar- 
row compafs, the tranfactions of a period of almoft eight 
hundred years. ‘The nature and execution of Mr. Lacomb’s 
p’rformance may be pretty clearly underftood from the Ad- 
vertifement preftxed to the work, irom whence, for the fatif- 
faciion of fuch of our Readers as may not be converfant in the 
French language, we have tranfiated the following extract ; by | 


which 
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which alfo they will be, in fome meafure, enabled to judge 
of his abilities for the tafk he has undertaken. 


An & Rh AOR OA 


e A oe 


‘ This picture of the largeft Empire in Europe, which I 
now offer to the public, muft be neceflarily interefting from 
its importance, its novelty, the marveloufnefs of the fub- 
ject, and by the character and contraft of its perfonages. 
[ have brought into one point of view, the traits that were 
difperfed and cont founded, and have thrown them together 
in this little piece*. With refpect to Ruflia, we have hi- 
therto been furnifhed with no more than irregular {craps of 
Hiftory, and particular and ill-digefted memoirs. This 
fubject, fo fufceptible of animated “colouring, of bold and 
vigorous touches, has, [ know not by what fatality, been 
neglected, and even abandoned. It is true, that this Hif- 
tory may appear difagreeable and tirefome from the fterility 
and obfcurity of the earlier ages of Ruffia, tho’ its origin 
is not carried back to very remote times: but this nation, 
buried in the grofleft barbarifin, was, in fome meafure, a 
new world even to its neighbours. ‘There are no annals, 
no monuments to bring'to light the confufion of different 
principalities and dynafties, which might otherwife have 
been diftinguifhed. It was therefore neceflary to have re- 
courfe to the records of other States, and to enquire of 
thofe people who have either waged war againft, or have 
had connections with Ruflia, in order to come at a know- 
lege of this country. It is with the patience and pains of 

a zedlous Obferver, that 1 have formed this body of Hif- 
tory » without taking notice of uncertain, or lefs interefting 
matters, and fetting in a clear light fuch, as by their accu- 
racy and importance, merited attention. 


© Jam of opinion, that the Hiftorian ought in fome fort to 
imftate the cpic Poct, he fhould give a {pecies of unity to 
his work, by treating principally and nervoufly, of the 
great events and fundamental caufes that occafion the rife 
or declenfion of an Empire; he fhould make ‘it his mere 
efpecial bufine{s to paint, to the utmaft of his power, the 
actions, the genius, and thelabours of thofe eminent men, 
whom Providence feem ceconomically to have diftributed in 
every country, for the glory or happinefs of the people; 
he fhould inftruét, by connecting and heightening the facts 
with fhort and precife reflections. ‘The art of the Writer 


‘ farther confifts in a proper management of his Epifodes, 


* Our Author’s compliments to his own work cerieux & piquant, 


are omitted, tho’ not overlooked. 
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which, without lofing fight of the principal action, fhould 
be concife, well introduced, and fo contrived, that the at- 
tention of the Reader may not be fatigued, by a too long con- 
tinuance upon the fame object. Circumftantial details belong 
to Memoirs; Hiftory is effentially employed only in the re- 
lation of facts interefting at all times, and to all people. 
Above all things, the principal merit in works of this kind, 
confifts in truth ; but undoubtedly care fhould be taken in 
chufing the materials. It would be difficult to determine 
what is the moft fuitable ftyle; genius ought to condué& the 
pen of the Hiftorian. The narration fhould be fimple up- 
on ordinary objects, lively and rapid in the more interefting 
parts, and picturefque in tuch as require rapture and warmth. 
To affect a particular and uniform ftyle, is to imitate thofe 
Painters, who ufe the fame colouring to exprefs oppofite 
compofitions. 
















































¢ Thefe reflections offered themfelves to me in the ftudy of 
the beft Authors; but there is a wide difference between 
obfervation and execution. All I mean, is to fhew that I 
am not ignorant of the extent of my obligations; and I 
can afiure my Readers, that I have neglected nothing that 
might contribute towards rendering me not altogether un- 
worthy of their indulgence.’ 


a aon aw Ow 


Such is Mr. Lacomb’s idea of an Hiftorian, and he has not 
failed to carry into practice the precepts he endeavours to in- 
culcate: we mean, as far as his abilities, which are not in- 
confiderable, and the narrow limits of his defign, would per- 
mit. His narration is concife, yet diftinct; his ftile is agree- 
able and animated ; and his reflections, in general, appofite 


and judicious. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1760, continued, 





POLITICAL. 


Art.1. The State of France, ina clear Account of the Revenues 
A that Kingdom; of the Receipts and Iffues, t0 every particu- 
ar Item of which there is prefixed, a Number referring to the 
like Number in an annexed Commentary of explanatory Notes. 
The Accounts themfelves being procured from the Clofet of the 
Comptroller General of the Finances of France, and from the 
Library of the prefent Duke of Richheu. To thefe is added, 

an 
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an Account of the Rife and Progrefs of the Government Debt of 


that Kingdom. Alfoa general Summary of its military and ma- 
rine Forces. The whole forming the mcf? juft and compreben- 
five View, that has hitherto been given, of the State of that 
Nation. to. 3s. 6d. Pottinger. : 


The contents and defign of this pamphlet, may be colleéted from 
the title-page: and itis not of a nature to be abridged within our 
limitted compafs. Therefore we will only obferve, that the publi- 
cation of it, is very feafonable at this time, when the enemies of 
their country are magnifying the power and revenue of France, in 
order to hurry us into a difadvantageous and precarious peace. * 
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Art. 2. An Account Wn, various Particulars relative to the Demife 
of the Crown. Viz. 1. Of the Demife in general; 2. how far 
it affects the high Court of Parliament ; 3. how far the other 
Courts, and the feveral Officers of Fuftice; and 4. What 
Crimes are ufually excepted out of an Ae? of Grace, and what 
Debtors out of an A& of Infolvency? Collected from the beft 
Authorities. By a Gentleman of theInner-Temple. 8vo. 
1s. Richardfon, &c. 


The Author has endeavoured to fatisfy the curiofity of the public, 
by abitrating the AGs relative to the above-mentioned particulars, 
and copying the Act of Grace pafied in zo Geo. II. aia 

~a 
Art. 3. 4n Effay on the Oeftrum or Enthufiafm of Orpheus. 
Norwich. 12mo. 6d. Croufe, 


This little piece traces the effects of the love of Novelty and Won- 
der, which produce thofe various kinds of Enthufiafm, by which dif- 
ferent men are atuated: and concludes, that ‘ Upon the whole, 
‘ the impulfe of Generofity or Love for the world, when not per- 
‘ verted, is a juft and natural paffion, the rational fupport of Hero- 
‘ ifm, and the moft copious fpring of Happinefs.’ If we do_nog 
diftover any thing new in this literary morfel, at leaft, there are fome 
judicious and ingenious reflections well connected, and not inele- 


gantly exprefied. Read 


Art. 4. The Life and Charaéter, Rife and Conduét, of Count 
Brubl, Prime Minifier to the King of Poland, Eleétor of 
Saxcny ; ina Series of Letters, by an eminent Hand. Throw- 
ing a Light on the real Origin of the paft and prefent War in 
Gerniany, and the Intrigues of feveral Powers. Carefully 
tranflated fran the German Original, 12m0. 28. 6d. fewed, 
Cooper. 


. ‘Thefe Letters are probably authentic: the pidture they exhibit of 
this Grand Vizir of Saxony, bearing fuch itrong marks of refem- 
: blance, 
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blance, as prove it to have been drawn by one who had attentively 
ftudied the extraordinary original. Many of the faéts which are 
here related, are inconteftibly corroborated by the concurrent report 
of all Travellers, who have vifited Drefden fince the reign of this 
unparalleled Prime Minifter; who feems, in luxury and magnifi- 
cence, as far to exceed our fuperb Wolfey, as the Cardinal furpaffed, 
in this refpeét, the prefent Mr. Secretary Pitt; whofe general cha- 
sacter forms a perfect contraft to that of Count Bruhl. B os 


Art. 5. 4 Supplement to the Life and Opinions of Triftram Shan- 
dy, Gent. By the Author of Yorick’s Meditations. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. Pottinger. 


~ Smeart and lively enough. The Gentleman really has the knack 
of talking, in an entertaining manner, about nothing, pretty much 
in the vein of the true and original Triflram shandy himfelf, 


Art. 6. The Compting-Houfe Afffiant: Or Book-keeping made 
eafy; being a compleat Treatife on Merchants Accompts, after 
the moft approved Method. Wherein almoft all the Varieties 
‘that can happen in that ufeful Art are introduced, and explained 
in a concife and eafy manner. The Whole being divided into 
two Sets of Books, principally intended to fupply the Defeéts of 
thofe already publifhed, and for the Perufal of Youth, during 
their Inftruction at School, and in the Compting-haufe. Me- 
thodized in the Nature of real Bufinefs. With a Supplement. 
Shewing the Nature of Negoctating Bills of Exchange, Pro- 
miffary Notes, Sc. and a Collection t the different Bills and 
Forms of Bufinefs in Ufe ameng Merchants. By John Cooke, 
Matter of the Academy the lower End of Charles-ftreet, 
St. James’s-Square. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Hooper, &c. 


This is a plain difplay of Book-keeping, by the method of Wa/e- 
bick, Journal, and Ledger. 
Ast. 7. 4 Mirrour for the Rulers of the People. In which are 
contained feveral mifcellaneous Pieces, adapted to the Times, 


Jc. Se. B8vo. 1s. Seyftert, Hooper, &c. 


A fort of Index to the grievances of the times; or, at leaft, to 
fuch diforders in the Body-politic as have fallen under the notice of 
the Author; who, however, does not appear to have had man 
opportunities of extending his obfervations beyond the lower ranks 


of the people. In a word, he is but indifferently qualified to hold 
up the Mirrour to the Rulers of the nation. 


Art. 8. An Enquiry into the real Merit of a certain popular Per- 
_ former ; in @ Series of Letters firft publifhed in the Craftf- 
wlan, 
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man, or Gray’s-Inn geen ; with an Introduétion to D—~d 
G k, Efg; 8vo. 1s... Thrufh. 


The defign of republifhing thefe important pieces of criticifm, is, 
to prevent the /ad misfortune of their finking into oblivion with a laft 
year’s News-paper, If we believe the Author, all the praifes that 
have hitherto been given to Mr.G k, as an A&tor, are fo entirel 
without foundation, that ‘ he never did, nor never could, fpéak ten 
* fucceflive lines of Shakefpear with grammatical propriety.’ “This 
is an affertion fo contrary to the opinion of many better Critics than 
this Author fhews himfelf to be, and in reality fo oppofite to trath, 
that it is alone fufficient to invalidate all his reafonings upon the 
fubject. 








Art. 9. Some Reflections on the Management of a Theatre. 8vo, 
6d. Cooke. 


Refentment, we fuppofe, has begotten this litterary Brat, on the 
fruitful brain of fome difappointed Adventurer in dramatic Writing. 
It is ufual for thefe unfortunate fons of the Mufes, to raife a furious 
outcry againit the Manager by whom their pieces have been rejeéted ; 
and they conftantly attack him with the fame weapons. If he does 
not approve their writings, they directly arraign his judgment, or 
his morals. He is ignorant, or taftelefs, or felfth, or, in fhort, any 
thing but what he ought tobe. Certain it is, however, that there 
are thofe who give a certain Gentleman here reflected upon, a very 
different character. 


Art, 10. 4n unfortunate Mother’s Aduice to her abfent Daugh- 
ter; in a Letter to Mifs Pennington. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Briftow. 


Whether this be a real or fidtitious Fpiftle, we cannot take upon us 
to determine, nor, indeed, do we think that of any importance to 
the public. Be it fufficient to inform our Readers, that it is written 
in a flile by no means defpicable, and contains fo much wholefome 
advice, that it may fafely be recommended to the peruial of any young 
Lady ; particularly that part of it wifich directs Mils Pennington ia 


her choice of a Husband. BR ~t- 


Art. 11. The Adventures of Sylvia Hughes. Written by herfelf. 


r2mo. 3s. Williams. 


So long as ovr Britifh Ladies continue to encourage our hackney 
Scriblers, by reading every Romance that appears, we need not won- 
der that the Prefs fhould fwarm with fuch poor infignificant produc- 
tions. We, however, who are under a neceflity of reading every 
thing that is printed, confefs our obligations to Mifs Sylvia, for 


having made her {tory fhort. B ae os 


Art. 12. The Works of the celebrated Mrs. Centlivre. In three 
Volumes. Containing, the Perjured Hufband, Beaux’s Duel, 
Gamefler, Baffet Table, Love at a Venture, Love’s Contrivance, 
Bufy Body, Marplot in Lifbon, Platonic Lady, Perplexed Lo- 
vers, Cruel Gift; Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret; Man’s 

bewitched, 


B-t 
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bewitched, Gotham Eleéion, Wife well managed, Bicker- 
fiaff’s Burying, Bald Stroke for a Wife, Artifice, Stolen 
Heirefs. With anew Account of her Life. 12mo. gs. in 
boards, or 10s. bound. Knapton, &c. 


The truly ingenious Mrs. Centlivre’s works having never before 
been collected into one fet, the prefent edition is therefore entitled 
to a place in our Catalogue. The Life of the Author prefixed, is 
faid to come from the pen of a Lady, to whom Mrs. Centlivre was 
perfonally known: however, fhe has been able to give us few, if 
any, particulars concerning her, whith are not to be found in Cib- 
ber's Lives of the Poets. Perhaps the diftance of near forty years 
may have impaired the Lady’s memory, with refpe€ to the perfonal 
hiftory of her old acquaintance ;, for we find that Mrs. Centlivre de- 

arted this life fo long ago as the year 1722.—As to the pieces con- 
tained in thefe volumes, they are fufficiently enumerated in the fore- 
going copy of the title-page; and the public have had no unfavour- 
able fpecimens of them in thofe witty and entertaining Comedies, 
the Bufy Body, and Bold Stroke for a Wife. 


Art. 13. Polly Honeycombe ; a dramatic Novel of one Aé?, as it 
is acted at the Theatre-royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 


Ridicules the fondnefs of our young Ladies for Novels and Ro- 
mances. ‘The pieceds not ill written; and being well played, it met 
with a very good reception on the Stage. 


Art. 14. The Life and Imaginations of Sally Paul. 12mo. 
2s. fewed. Hooper. 


A very filly, lying tory, cooked up from the few particulars, true 
or falfe, commonly related of one Sarah Paul, faid to have been 
committed to Bridewell, about half a year ago, for afluming the dre({s 
of aman, and the charatter of an bujband. Vid. Review, vol. XXII. 


page 522. 


Art.15. Memoirs of the Life of a modern Saint. Containing 
bis Adventures in England, Scotland, and America. 8vo. 
2s. Ranger. 


A moft defpicable, catchpenny, fcandalous abufe of a Gentleman 
whom it is lately become the fafhion to vilify under the delicate name 
of Dr. Squintum: of whofe real character and hiftory, however, 
this fhamelefs Scribbler feems entirely ignorant. 


Art.i16. Obfervations, good or bad, flupid or clever, ferious or 
jocular, - on Squire Foote’s dramatic Entertainment, entitled, 


The Minor. By aGenius. 8vo. 4d. Wilkie. 
All the humour of this lies in the title-page. 
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Art.17. 4 moft compleat and circumftantial Account of that un- 
furtunate young Lady Mifs Bell, otherwife Sharp, who died at 
Marybone, on Saturday Oftober 4. By Heartfree, Author of 
two Letters on the fame Subje&t in the Gazetteer, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Williams. 


Amounts to very little more than the news-paper account ‘above 
referred to. The matteris yet by no meanscleared up: and, per- 
haps, like the famous ftory of Canning and the Gipfeys, never 
will be. 

PoETICAL. 


Art. 18. Ode to the Mufes. By Mr. Wodhull. 4to. 1s. 
Payne and Cropley. 


This Ode confifts of twenty-one ftanzas, of an unequal and arbi- 
trary length, the metre and rhyme being alfo irregular, in the man- 
ner of thofe improperly called Pindaric. ‘The Author aflumes the 
character of an ardent Devotee to the Mufes; and his efforts, in- 
deed, are confiderable, tho’ his atchievements, upon the whole, are 
rather moderate. Neverthelefs, if this be one of Mr. Wodhull’s 
earlieit eflays, there appears fuflicient merit in it, to make us hope 
for happier approaches towards fublimity and perfeGtion, in his future 
ones. The ftarting, defultory manner of an Ode, the M:fes mo 
unruly borfe, as the Duke of Buckingham terms it, is, in the main, 
well preferved. He fets out with the cu/fcmary {upplication to his 
virgin Deities; and then employs a great part of his fong in tracing 
the progreffion of their favours, from Homer and Pindar down to our 
time, and our ifland too: his laudable, or venial, partiality to which, 
prompts him to parallel many of the firlt Poets of antiquity, by thofe 
he deems equal among our own. ‘Thus Milton is rather affociated 
with, than oppofed to, Homer and Virgil; Shakefpear with Arifto- 
phanes, Terence, and Sophocles; Pope with Juvenal; and Thom- 
fon with Theocritus. Fired, as it were, with the recital of fo many 
poetical Worthies, our Bard foars to the temple of the Mufes; and 
thence catching the mimic Jounds, as he fays, of their various ftrains, 
he gives one ftanza to the defcription of War and Vittory; the next 
to the generous compaffion of an heroic Conqueror ; a third to a de- 
lineation of the Beauties of Nature; a fourth toaSea-Profpect, with 
a picture of the Naiads, who are introduced as hymning the birth of 
Venus from the Ocean, and her power of infpiring love, of which 
they become fufceptible while they fing it. From hence, at mid- 
night, he finds himfelf alarmed by a Pafling bell, and inclofed within 
a iolitary old church, with all its vifionary horrors at that gloomy 
period. 

Here is no want, it muft be confeffed, of variety of poetical mat- 
ter, and abundant excurfion; which fome have imagined effential to 
this fpecies of poetry. We find, however, that Horace wrote fome 
excellent Odes with very little; tho’ in others he has foared and ex- 
panded with great force and art, and a kind of concealed conneétion. 
Upon the whole, a Reader of Pindar may be apt to imagine eo 
Bar 
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Bard has particularly endeavoyred to imitate his expatiating manner, 
and to foar after his fpirit, tho’ in very different and lefs regulated 
numbers. But this, Horace tells us, was a molt perilous and unat- 
tainable height. Mr. Wodhull’s ambition, however, like Phae- 
ton’s, is generous: and as the Latin adage fays—Jn magnis volouiffe fat 
ef :— Thus having detailed this clue, as it were, of the meanders of 
his Qde, we fhall give the laft ftanza of it (which recites his fre- 
quent fupplication to the Mufes, and feems juftly to characterize 
himfelf) as a fpecimen of this poetical afpiration, which has fome 
merit, and may prove an earnefl of more. 


Since early Fancy firt began to dawn, 
Oft have | fought the filent grove, 
Oft trac’d the mazes of the lawn, 
If in thofe haunts perchance ye deign to rove 3 
Oft at your fhrine my fervent pray’r addrefs’d, 
And pour’d thefe dictates of a feeling breatt : 
* Hear me, | cry’d, and elevate my heart 
«« With your poetic fire ; 
“* Teach me to chufe the nobler part, 
** Pleas'd in your folitary feats tolive; - 
‘¢ To ftrike with energy the lyre, 
** And tatte thofe pleafures ye alone can give. 
«« Far from the glare of pomp, where giddy ftrife 
** Mixes the bitter cup of woe, 
“© To where the purer joys of life 
“* In an even channel flow 
_ © Conduct my fteps; I follow and obey, | 
** Thro’ paths where Science leads, and Nature points the way.” 


Art. 19. The Earl of Douglafi, a Dramatic Effay. f ‘ 
1s. Hitch, &c. 


The Author’s modefty, in terming this tragedy only an Effay, de- 
ferves commendation. His difclaiming all pretenfions to the title of 
Poet, may likewife ferve to exempt him from the Critic’s lafh. Ne- 
verthelefs, if the low opinion which he has been pleafed to exprefs of 
his own abilities, be really founded in a fincere and humble eftima- 
tion of them, is there not, at the fame time, fome degree of abfur+ 
dity in a Writer’s pub/if,ing, under fuch a confcioufnels of the imper- 
fection of his work ?—But we decline the farther profecution of a 
remark which, however juftly founded, may ferve to mortify a truly 
modeft perfon: who really feems to have formed a very juft idea of 
his own talents. His verfe. indeed, is not poetry; and the ear of 
the Englith Reader will be frequently offended with the found of cer- 
tain Scoticifms, which fhould never prefume to make their appear- 
ance on this fide the Tweed. 

With refpect to the fubject of the piece, it relates to the murder of 
the Earl of Douglas and his younger brother, about the year 1440, 
Of which the Reader will find a particular account in Abercrombie's 
Scotch Atchievements, vol. IId, p. 328, feq.—The Author of this 
poctical Eflay has kept very clofe to the Hiftory ; having added little 
te 
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to the circumftances of the ftory, befide a number of moral fenti- 
ments, judicioufly interfperfed, and generally well exprefled: the 
piece being, indeed, unequally written—fome parts of it promifing 
more in favour of the Author’s genius, than other parts of it are able 
to fupport. 


Art. 20. 4 Shandean Effay on Human Paffion; with a Smack 
here and there of Butler, Prior, Swift, Pope, Fe. By Ca- 
leb Mac Whim. 4to.' 1s. Coote. 


A droll medley of poetizing Philofophy, or philofophizing Dog- 
grel; the random work of fome comical Genius, who affecting the 
unconnected manner of Triftram Shandy, has thrown together a 
number of fhrewd imaginations relating to the nature of the paffions, 
Pride, Luft, &c. but with a declared difregard of all order, diftinc- 
tion, or conclufive meaning whatever. ‘lhe Author, notwithftand- 
ing, is evidently capable of writing to better purpofe, and therefore 
we with him better employment for the future. 


Art. 21. Lhomas and Sally; or the Sailor’s Return. A mufical 
Entertainment, as it FP 7? abo at the Theatre-royal in Co- 
u 


vent-Garden. The Mufic compofed by Dr. Arne. 8vo. 15. 
Kearfley. 


Pieces of this kind are exempted from criticifm, for the very good 
reafon hinted by our Author, (tho’ the thought is borrowed) viz. 


That it would be ridieulogfly and abfurdly cruel, to break a butterfly 


upon the wheel. 


Art. 22. The Enchanter; or Love and Magic. A mujfical Dra- 
ma. As itis performed at the TheatPe-reyal’ in Drury 
The Mufic compofed by Mr. Smith. 8vo. 6d. Tonfon. 


Pieces of this kind, wrote on purpofe for the mufic, are feldom to 
be commended as iterary performances. 


Art. 23. dn Elegiac Epiftle to his moft facred Majefly King 
George III. Folio. 1s. ilkie. 


Contains more flattery than poetry. 


Art. 24. A congratulatory and admonitory Poem, humbly addreffed 
to his moft facred Majeftly George M1. By H. Howards 
Folio. 1s. Pridden. 


The Author has fome good fentiments; but does not always drefs 
them-to the beft advantage. 


Art. 25. TheTears of Britannia: An Elegiac Poem. Occafioned 
by the Death of bis moft facred Maje/ty King George II. gto. 
is. Qwen, 

' Bai- 
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 Brrrannta, after forely lamenting the lofs of one King, is com- 
forted by Virtue, with an affurance, that we have avother as good, 
at leaft. Hereupon Britannia’s 





r— drooping fpirit ives :-—— 
Smiling fhe finds her former peace reftor'd, 
And ev’ry hope renew’d in George the ruirp. 


e This naturally reminds us of the famous performance, 


rx 


Written by William Pryane, Efquire, the 
Year of our Lord, /ix-bundred-thirty-three, 
SINGLE SERMONS. ; 


‘ I. HE faith of God's Ele?.—At the Rev. Webb’s meeting- 
| houfe in Fetter-Lane, June 22, 1760. By Mofes Greg- 


‘ fon. Buckland. 

r z. On the death of the Rev. Dr: Samuel Lawrence, who departed 
i this life O&. 1, 1760. By James Fordyce, D.D. Henderfon. 

4 3. The advantages of the Fews unaer their difpenfation, fet forth, 


and the ufe they made of them confidered. ‘Two fermons before 
the univerfity of Oxford, April 27, and May 24, 1760. By Gilbert 


b Swanne, D. D. 1s. Rivington. 
%. 4. The Chriftian’s courfe finifoed with comfort and honour,—occafi- 
| oned by the death of the late Rev. Mr. Richard Rogerfon, of New- 
; caltle under Line. ByS. Lowthion. Richardfon. | 
ge 5- Charity the charaéerifiical mark of genuine Cbriftianity.— ) 
| Preached at the anniverfary meeting of the governors of the | - 
Devon and Exeter hofpitals, at “St. Peter’s;*Exon, Sept. 2, 1760. 
; Bh By Edward Bridges Blackett, L. L.D. Reétor of Stoke-Damerall, 
‘ Devon. Law, &c. 
6. The Importance of Learning,—before an affembly of Minilfters 
: at Manchefter, May 21, 1760. By P. Holland. Waugh. 
ar 7. The Equality of Chriftians in the Province of Religion, or Popery 
bi bas no divine Foundation,—at Pinner’s Hall, Nov. 5, 1760. By 
4 Caleb Fleming. Noon. 


, 8. Thanfziving for a plentiful Harveft,—at Bexley in Kent, Sept. 

ak 28, 1760. By Henry Piers, M. A. Vicar of the Parith. 

> g. The Duty of Su'jeds to honour the King,—on occafion of his pre- 

fent Majefty’s acceffion. In Berry-ftreet near Aldgate. Field. ¢> 
10. The Duty of Subje&s to their Prince, —on the acceffion of 

George lil. AtNewbury. By Thomas Penrofe, M. A. Reétor of 


[ Newbury. ‘Wilkie. 

4 SERMONS on the Death of hii late Majefty, continued. Vide Re- 
view for laft Month. 

{ i . #2. The Death of great and good Kings improved,—at the Meeting- 


houle in Artillery-lane. By John Richardfon. Buckland. 

13. In the Synagogue of the Portuguefe Jews, London. By [faac 
Mendes Belifario, one of the Teachers of their chief School. Tran- a 
flated from the Spanifh. Brotherton. t 
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N.B. To find any particular Boox, or PAMPHLET, fee 
the TagLe of ConrenrTs, prefixed to the Volume. | 


| 
° 


A. 


‘CTiON In matter, a query 

relating to, 382. <A 

kine wlege of the effects, mif- 

underficed for a knowlege of 

& power itfelf, 384. Its 

bs inciple s, the principles of 
mechanics, 385. 


Avrian, his chara&er, 503. 


AGRICULTURE, happy confe- 
quences of an attention to, 
509. 

Auten, Mr. ftory of the occa- 
fion of his ereéting his hofpital 
at Dulwich, 318. 

AmBitTion, refleétions on, 233. 
Anacreon charatterifed, 127. 
Odes from that Poet, i28. 
Apostacy of ChriftianChurches, 
owing efpecially to the Mini- 
fters uidnets for worldly learn- 

ing, 

Peas. 1. criticifed by 
Brumoy, 300. 

Army, new {cheme for recruit- 
ing, 370. 

Ar TERIES Compared to’vinegar 
cafks, 332. 

Arts and Sciences, a review of 
their effects, 435. Thofe bett 
filled in the principles of, fel- 
dom the beft practitioners in, 
311. 

AtHeENsS, Poets not permitted to 

write for the flage there, until 


certain ages, 301. Simplicity 
of manners of .the citizens, 
453. How flattered by the 
Grecian dramatic Writers, 
454 

Avarice, a ftory fhewing the 
fear which the Canadians are 
under of being charged with 
this vice, 422. 


B. 


Artism, whether neceflary 
to be adminiftered to dy~- 
ing infants, 4165. 

Batracks, a Ruffian - punifh- 
ment defcribed, 402. 

Batre of St. Quintin defcrib- 
ed, 321. 

Birtous Fevers, at Laufanne, 
the three f{pecies of, 40. Ine 
dications of cure for it, .41. 
Preferable to our prefent prae- 
tice, 43. Illuftrated by a cafe, 
ibid. 

Bopy, human, the three fuse 
faces of explained, 144. 

Brewers, reprefentation of the 
hardfhips they labour under, 
325° 

BrewinG, feveral extraordinary 
improvements in, 242. 

Britain, poetical encomium on 
its government, 411. A na- 
tion of politicians, 379. 

Noa Bru- 







































































Braumor,, his criticifm on Arifto- 
phanes, 300. His charaéter 
as a Writer on the Drama, 452. 


C. 


AnaApva, brutifh exceffes 
committed by drunken Jn- 
dians there, 421. Their dex- 
terity in. thieving, and how 
punifhed, 422. Manner of 
education there, 423. Their 
high fenfe of honour, 424. 
Their fuperftitious regard to 
dreams, 425. Their juggling 
and divination, ibid. 
Cawapbian Creoles, charaéter- 
ifed, 420. Compared with 
thofe of the Englifh colonie:, 
ibid. 
Care of Good Hope, whence it 
obtained its name, 477. 
Cwatpee Paraphrafe of the 
) Scriptures, its authority exa- 
. mined into, 12. 
Cuance-Medley, droll fatisfac- 
tion offered for, in a particular 
cafe, 450. 
Crance, a defire of, not a fign 
_ of unhappinefs, 437. 
Crarves li. his treatment of 
_ the Irith cenfured, 135. 
Carvese Pronunciation Hard to 
if be conveyed by European let- 
: ~ ters, 265 
Cuoric, Japanefe method of 
' curing, 469. 
Cnorvs, the adyantages of, 4. 
The ,ancient, defcribed, 293, 
edit, obfervation on his be- 
haviour to the Thief at his 
crucifixion, 358. 
€nurcn, when moft flourifhing, 
200. How moft honoured by 
the Dignitaries in, ibid. 
Correz-Houfe, a comedy, ftory 
_ Of, 233° 
Coins, their ufe in hiftory, 116. 
2 


IN DE X. 


Their dates afcertained by the 
device on the reverfe, 123. 

Comepy, its origin traced, 295. 
Its three different appearances 
at.different periods defcribed, 
297. ,Genteel and fenfible, 
but four inftances allowed in 
England, 465. 

Commonus, his charaéter, 506. 

Conrucius, his life, 266. His 
perfon defcribed, 269. 

ConTINENT, our. conneétions 
with, indifpenfible, as a com- 
mercial nation, 486. 

Cor poratTion-Government, the 
hardfhips of, 324. 

Curip turned ploughman, an 
epigram, 132. 

Czarina, detail of a confpi- 
tacy formed againft her, 148. 


D. 


Eatu, reflections on, 331. 
Deism and Idolatry, a 
comparifon between, 390. 

Devit, enquiry .into his mode 
of exiltence, 318. 

Diana, an annual offering to 
her in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
continued in the time of Eraf- 
mus, 202. 

Discontent, the fource of, 69. 
And remedy for, ibid. 

Drama, neceflity of difregard- 
ing the unities in, 462. 

Dramatic Poetry, its origin 
traced, 290. 

DrunKENNESS, Comparifon be- 
tween the Englifh and Scottifh 
law in confideration of, 195. 

DveE unc, why not eafy to be 
abolifhed, 448. 

Dutwicu in Surry, account of, 

18. 
Sections: autumnal, diftin- 
uifhed from a Diarrhoea, 144. 
indications of cure for it, 145. 


East. 

















E. 


™ Ast-India, the trade carried 

on there from Europe, vin- 
dicated, 472. ‘Antiquity of 
that trade traced, 476. 

ELEcTRiciTy, pofitive and ne- 
gativé, defined, 91. 

EMBEZZLEMENT Of public mo- 
ney, how confidered in Ruflia, 
149. 

Reocsneathe the abfurdity of 
their notions, 390. 

EristueEs of St. Paul, the differ- 
ent manner of reafoning in 
them accounted for, 273. 

EquaLiTy among mankind not 
hitherto attainable, 337. Not 
intended by Nature, 338. 

Erasmus, cenfured by the coun- 
cil of Trent, for a propofition 
in baptifm, 197. Hisremarks 

- on the contefted text in St. 
John, refpecting ‘the Trinity, 
200. His account of an an- 
nual pagan rite continued 
among the inglith in his time, 
at St. Paul’s church, 202. 

Escuytus, fome account of, 7. 
His improvements in tragedy, 
291. 

Reins enquiry into the reafons 
of its exiftence, 440. 

Evripipes, fome accountof, 8. 


Exposition of an obfcure text — 


in St. Paul, 410. 
F. 


Arru and Works, the ab- 
furdity of feparating them, 

mv le birth and parentage 
of, 6o. 

Fetonta de fe, how confidered 
in common law, 444. In ci- 
vil law, 446. 

FerentumM, adifcovery of the 

ruins of thattown, 101. 


IN D EX 


Forxes, Martin, Efg} his cha- 
racter, 305. 

Fracments of Erfe try, 
205. Verfion of one ofthe 
210. , 

France to be oppofed wherever 
fhe turns her arms, =— 486, 

Free-agency defended, 230, 


G. 


€ wa and Latinifm, 


inveftigation of, 311. 
GosPet-promifes, on what con- 
ditions made, 274. Defined 
by Mr. Romaine, 307. 
GoveRNMENT, apology for the 
offer of a new fyftem of, 340. 
Greek Drama, adhered to, in 
modern compofition, to fupply 
a dearth of wit, 373. 


H, 
H*™:: chirurgical cafes of 


wounds in, 276. 

Heat of Weather, poetical pice 
ture of, 70. 

Heatuen Divinities, interpret. 
ed, 117. 

Hesrew Bible, number of let- 
ters in it eftimated, 1s. Nus« 
meral, how exprefied, 13. 
Text of the Old Teftament, 
the expediency of correcting, 
10. 

HEMLOCK, its virtues enume- 
rated, 285. 

Hero, her fpeech to Leander 
tranflated, 132. 

Heroes, ancient and modern, 
how diftinguifhed, 456. 

Hervey, the Rey. vr. James, 
his charafter, 377. Verfes on 
his picture, 379. 


Historian, ought to refemble 


an epic poet, 51g. 
Na 2 
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History, the defects of, in ge- 

~ neral, 489. . Of a manufac- 
ture, of what parts it ought 
to confift, 235. 

Homicinpe a fe defedendo, when 

~ manflaughter is fo efteemed, 
450. 

Honours and Riches deftructive 
to genius and learning, 490. 

Huron Indians, their expertnefs 
in thieving, and how punifh- 
ed, 422. 


o% 


Deas, fimple, how diftin- 
guifhed from fentiment, 
522, 

ImaGInATION, the nature of, 
366. 

InrtamaTory Diforders,  re- 
formed method of treating 
them, 249. . 

IRELAND, plea in favour of the 
Roman Catholics there, 136. 


“Japanese method of curing a 


peculiar fpecies of cholic, 469. 
Their method of curing the 
imall-pox, 471. 

~JeaLousy; that paffion analyfed, 


396. 


“Jesuits, great Traders andFore- ‘ 


ftallers, 45. ‘Thenotoriety of 


their trafic, 47. Sell cheefe - 


by the pennyworth, 48. A 
fraudulent failure of their bank 
at Seville, 49.. ‘Their Mufi- 
onaries oppofers of convertion 
to Chriftianity, and encourag- 


érs of Idolatry, 50. Miffion- - 


aries of other orders fupprefied 

“> by them, 51. Pomp of a fef- 
tival of theirs at Rome, 51. 
Their polite manner of record- 
ing their own hiftory, 56. 


JusTiricaTiox, ‘reconciliation 


of the feeming contrary ac 
counts of it, given by St, Paul 
and St. James, 355. 


I N‘D*E™x, 


K. 


Eyser, teftimonies in fa- 
vour of his remedy againk 
the venereal difeafe, 160. 

Kuourtne, explanation of that 
- punifhment, 149. 

Know LeGe, ought to be com- 
municated gradually to the 
mind, 349. How to be at- 
tained, 365. Relating to any 
Being, refolvable into a know- 
lege of its effeéts, 385. 


L. 


Artin Language,  obferva- 

tions On the. arrangement 

of, 312. Critical inftances of, 
313. 

Latinism and Gellicifm, invef- 
tigation of, 311. 

Laurence, St. miraculous ac- 
count of his thigh-bone, 322. 

Law of Nature, and that of Na- 
tions, often mifunderftood, 
104. Wolfius. the firft who 
diftin€tly underftood them,106. 
Diftinguifhed, ibid. How lit- 
tle refpeéted by the managers 
of national concerns, 114. 

, Its intricacy accounted for, 
183, i85. Definitions of, 
180. 

Law-Language, criticifms on, 
238. 

Laws, caufe of the imperfection 
of thofe of England, 394. 

Learwninoc, that branch of, con- 
fidered by us as the principal, 
which has been the object of 
our itudy, 1. 

Liciensis the conventual, droll 
ftory concerning him, 198. 

LicHT, its power of aétion ab- 
folutely unknown, 384. 

Licutninc, cold fufion of me- 
tals by it denied, 102. 

Lin- 





- 
— 





Lixnxzevs, his method of claf 
fing vegetables, 213. 

Loncirup'r, new fchemé for 
the finding, 164. £ 


Loox ine-Glafs, furprizing flory 


of a retentive one, 407. 
Lunacy, remarkable ‘cafe of, 
legally confidered, 451. 
Luxury, its effe&s’on the Eng- 
lifh form of government, en- 
quired into, 25. 


M. 


Acutavet, his politics 
condemned, 73. 
Manommepb, condition of the 
Roman empire when he ap- 

peared, 259. 

Matice, a legal definition of, 

Ma ‘of Confequence, recipe for 
compounding, 66. 

Marcus Aurelius, his character 
of Titus Antoninus, 504. His 
reign charatterifed, 506. 

Mary Queen of Scots, how the 
letters which furnifhed the ac- 
cufation againft her ‘were faid 
to be found, 33. Reafons for 
concluding them: to be a forge- 


ry, ibid. Unfair'treatment of ~ 


her by Queen ‘Elizabeth, 35. 
Reply to Hume and Robert- 
fon, relating to them, 38. 


‘Masora, what, 14. 


MaruemarTicat Knowlege, the 
pride of the human mind, 
ne 
Matter, its properties debated, 
229. Its capability of think- 
ing examined into, 368. 
Meap, Dr. his charaéter, 304. 


“MEAs Les, Cautions in’ the ma- 


nagement of, 281. 
MeETaPHysiciaNns, Why in no 
repute, 363. 
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Matror, account of an extra- 
ordinary. one, 102- 

Meruopisvrs, religious,.Mounte- 
banks, 199. ) 

Misstonarigs, their difficulty 
in making American Converts, 
420. 

Moperws, the folly of their ad- 
hering to the rules of the an- 
tients, 372. 

Money, its original ufe, 120. 

, the ancient, and. prefent 
ftandard of, in England, 160. 
Altering the nominal value of, 
whether or not detrimental to 
commerce, 161. 

Musss, addrefs to, 526. 

Music, poetical dilplay of its 
effects, 65. 


N. 


-_ 





Arion, the poffibility of 

its being united againk 

its own interelt, 29... Charac- 

teriftics of a powerful one, 75. 
Sign of its decay; 76. 

Nations, independent, their 
natural equality afferted, 107. 

Naturau Children, tendérnefs 
of the Scottifh law toward 
them, 194 

Religion, the foun- 
dation of all herefies, 142. 

NATURALIZATION,  uwniverlal, 
propofed, 154. 

NEEDLE, magnetic, Obfervations 
on the diurnal variation of, 95. 
The caufe fuggeited, 96. 

Necro, extraordinary change in 
the colour of one, to’ white, 
103. 

Nerva, Emperor, his charaéter, 
498. Initances of his mild- 
nefs, 499. 

Nove-writing, an examination 
into the merits of, 163. 





Ozscv- 











































oO. 
Onn: an addrefs to, 
58 


Oricen, his Hexapla, a plan 
to fecure the Scriptures from 
corruption, 17. 

Oricin of Nations, attempts to 
trace them ridiculed, 399. 


P. 


Acan Mythology, its myf- 
tical interpretation, 140. 
A 


INTING, under obligations to 
Poetry, 513. Difpofition in, 
criticifm concerning, 515. 

Passions, all refolvable into 
Inftint, -96. 

Paut, St. his different manners 
of reafoning in different places, 
accounted for, 273. Expofi- 
tion of an obfcure text in, 
410. 

Picrs Wall, lamentation on the 
demolition of it, 126. 

PzopLe, number of upon the 
globe computed, 78. 

Perron, Cardinal, an everlaft- 
ing talker, 198. 

Perssus and Andromeda, in- 
terpretation of that fable, 141. 

PuitosoPuy, no lefs in need 
of reftriftion within the bounds 
of probability than Poetry, 
338. One of its nobleft pur- 
poles, 339. Enquiry into the 
caufe of its prefent difrepute, 
393» 39§- Its dighity, 434. 

Puysicat Knowlege, its vague- 
nels, 362. Method of en- 
Jarging it with certainty, 381. 

Piato, fome account of his life, 

346. His reflections on the 

government of Athens, 347. 

Defence of his republic, 351, 

PotisnEp Planes, curious ré- 
marks on the reflection of light 

from, 387, 
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PorTuGuEsE, caufe of the de- 
cline of their Eaft- India trade, 
478. 

ae why exercifed. in the 
name of Chrift, 359. 

Press, confequences refulting 
from. the liberty of, 379. 

Princes, thofe of former ages 
greater adepts in {cience, 
thofe of modern times, 394. 

Projectors, apology for, 487. 
Scheme for a college of, 490. 

Prussia, King of, his prayer in 
behalf of Poets, 227. 

Pus.ic Virtue, in extremes, 2 
private vice, 133. 


Q 


Uersec, the method of liv- 
O ing there, 419. 


R. 


Ancer at Bath, a Poem, 
244. 

Repovusts, their preference to 
Lines of Circumvallation in 
fieges, 152. 

Remorse, an evidence of Free- 

ency, 439. 

pocmienen ¥; the Clergy, ob- 
ftruétions to, 252. 

RETIREMENT, @ recommenda- 
tion of, 6g. 

Ripicuce, , the proper applica- 
tion of, 319. 

Ricwes and hell deftructive 
to genius and learning,. 490. 
Romaine, Mr. his definition of 
Gofpel, 307.. His defcription 

of the. Godhead, 309. 

Romans, evidences of their to- 
tal depravity, under. their Em- 
perors, 498. 

Rousseau, M. comedy im ridi- 
cule of, 320. 

Russia, computation of the 

inha- 








§nhabitants in, 401. The an- 
cient obfcurity of, 519. 


S. 


AMARITAN Pentateuch, fu- 
perior to the Hebtew text, 
tI. 

Saxe, Marfhal, reciprocal blun- 
ders between him ahd the D— 
of C , laft War, 151. 

Scar et colonr, its efficacy in 
the cure of the fmall-pox, 
471. 

ScHEMERS, apology for, 487. 
A college for, projected, 490. 

ScuooL-Boys tranfgrefling their 
bounds, verfes on, in Latin 
and in Englith, 246. 

Scottisa Law, recommended 
to the ftudy of Englith Law- 
yers, 178. 

ScrtpTurRes, inftances of vdria- 
tions in the different verfions 
of, 17, 21. 

Seeps, method of preferving, 
for growth, 99. 

SeLr-murder, how confidered in 
common law, 444. In civil 
law, 446. 7 

SerTuacinT Tranflation of the 
“Scriptures, its authority vindi- 
cated, 139. 

SHAKESPEAR, his neglect of uni- 
ties, apology for, 372, 374. 
abfurdities in him noted, 463. 

Siz K-worm, new fpecies of, 96. 

Sitver, in what light to be con- 
fidered in trade, 474. 

Suavery, the unlawfulnef$ of 
holding any perfon in fuch a 
fate, 192. 

Stoane, Sir Hans, his method 
of living,in his decline of life, 
303. 

SMALL-pox, efficacy of the co- 
Jour of fcarlet in the treatment 
of this diforder, 471. 

SociETy, the origin of it traced, 


179. The progrefs of dedu- 
ced, 3182. Scheme of, for 
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uniting all the nations in the 
world, 340. ~‘Conjeétural bad 
confequences, from a perfect 
fyftem of 344. 

Society for the encouragement 
of arts, foundation of, 431. 
Sot, none too bad for improve- 
ment and vegetation, 508. 
SOLILOQuiEs in modern tragedy, 
their fuperiority in comparifon 

with the ancient chorus, 4. 

Sopuists, charaéter of thofe 
Philofophers, 349. Obferva- 
tions on Socrates’s manage- 
ment in difputing with them, 
350 

SopHoctes, fome account of, 8. 
The firft who beftowed white 
fhoes and ftockings upon Tra- 
gedians, 294. 

SpanisH Formality, ridiculous 
inftances of, 77. 

SpHinx, how expounded, 141. 

SranisLaus, King of Poland, 
his oppofition to infidelity, 
89. 

epee gee thofe beft entitled 
to the favour of heaven, who 
beft confult the happinefs of 
the people, 23. 

StockxinGs, black and white, 
curious eleftrical experiment 
with, 93. 

SrortcaL Principles, fallacy of, 
187. 

Series Ruffian foldiers, 
terrible fedition among, 401. 

SUBORDINATION, the obliga- 
tions te, confidered, refpecting 
Rulers, from whom a people 
have forcibly obtained redrefs 
of grievances, 24. 

Suspicious Hufband, criticifm 
on that comedy, 465. 


T. 


Atmup, what, and when 

publifhed, 19. 
Taste, an enemy to genius, 376. 
Taxes, 


Taxes, computation of thofe 
paid for beer brewed from the 
growth, of an acre of land, 
325- ’ 

Tracve, his worthy qualifica- 
tions. 134. 

THEATRE, ancient and modern, 
comparifon bet wixt, 458. Whe- 
ther, gallantry ought to be ex- 
cluded it, 460. Englifh, a 
fhort hiftory of, 464. 

THEATRES, the Greek, 
conftruétion defcribed, 6. 

Tuespis, his method of deco- 
rating the faces of the ancient 
Aétors, 291, 296. 

Tuirp King of any name, always 
propitious toEngland, 494. 
Trajan, fome account of, 500. 
His charaéter, 5o1. His pa- 

triotifm, 502. 

TraGepy, the origin of, 2. 
Anciently a continued repre- 
fentation, without divifions, 3. 
An idea of, 226. why feign- 
ed fubjects are not tolerated in 
it, 450. ° 

Tr aNSLATION, two oppofite er- 
rors in, pointed out, 289. 

Trutn, how liable to be per- 
verted, 30. Where our en- 
a after it ought to ftop, 

Tire s Antoninus, his character, 
drawn by Marcus Aurelius, 


504. 


their 


» & 


Arxs-giving, remarks on, 
405- 
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VeGETABLAs, the primary parts 
of, 212. Ditto of fructifica- 
tion, 213. 

Vis Inertia, an unlucky expref- 
fion of its accepted meaning, 
382. 

VoLtTarre, tranflation of two 
French poems to him, 323, 
Critictim on his tragedy of Se- 
miramis, 225. Ridiculous tale 
concerning, 516. Malevolent 
fketch of his perfon and cha- 
racter, 517. 

Unuappiness not to be inferred 
from a defire of change, 437. 


Ww. 


AR, whether infidiary 
and treacherous actions 
are juftifiable in it, 109. Ge- 
nerofity in warfare enforced by 
example, 113. 
WeaTueR, religious reflections 
on the changes of, 70. 
Wesxey and Thompion, heads 
of the difpute between them, 
on the doétrine of Affurance, 
172. 
Wootten Manufatture, firft ad- 
vanced by Edward IIT. 154. 
Works, St. Paul’s arguments to 
invalidate them, accounted for, 
273. The abfurdity of confi- 
dering them feparate from 
Faith, 355. 
Writer, who his greateft ad- 
mirer, 231. 
Writinc, beauties in, fome- 
times owing to want of pro- 
pricty, 232. 






































